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waits for no one! 


When fire strikes, be ready instantly with the GARDWELL Fire 
Blanket Container, designed for speed, simple operation and 
your safety. Operation is simpler than other types . . . blanket 
SLIDES OUT the very second the release handle is pressed. The 
GARDWELL container is water-tight, dust-free and enamelled 


CLOSED eye-catching red. 

ALSO — the GARDWELL Fire 
Blanket Container may 
be hung on the wall in 
an upside-down posi- 
tion . .. lid on top 

. as a fire preven- 
tion receptacle for oily 
waste and other fire 
hazard refuse. 


GARDWELL No. 40 Woolen 
Blankets are essential in 
first aid cases in the plant 
as well as fire cases, as pil- 
lows for the injured or to 
retain body-heat in treating 


shock cases. Every depart- 
ment should have one or 
more. 


TOUCH the release, 
Blanket DROPS... * 
ty 


- YOU'RE READY! 4> 


- MAY BE SEALED J 

@ & 3? 1 FOR INSPECTION 

pi San *| Take ordinary shipping tag with eyelet; run a 
soft wire or twine thru the metal ears on 


the container. Date the tag when you seal 


GARDWELL No. 1940 FIRE BLANKET 
CONTAINER and FIRE BLANKET 


METAL CONTAINER — (illustrated) Overall height, 20 inches. Diameter, 9 inches. 22 
gauge metal. Color red. Weight with woolen blanket, 112 pounds; empty, 7/2 pounds. 


BLANKETS — Unless otherwise specified, container 
DEALERSHIPS comes with 66 x 84 inch wodlin blanket, weight 
meviTeD 4 pounds. Asbestos blankets can be furnished at 
extra cost. For quick smothering of fires they are 
as useful as woolen blankets and are practic 
ally indestructible. 


Sye CLOTHING 10 EQUIPMENT (co [agate 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS No. 1941 Container with Asbestos Blanket 
-AST ITH STREET ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO No. 40 Wool Blanket, size about 66 by 84 inches 
PHONE HENDERSON 2-0400 No. 41 Asbestos Blanket size 66 by 80 inches 
No. 19 Container only without Blanket 
DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS of a complete line of Safety Clothing and Equipment 
ASBESTOS, LEATHER, DUCK, PERMA-PROOF, JAXCOLITE AND ALUMINIZED COATED MATERIALS, ETC. 


(For details, use Key # M-1 on card on page 71 





VI-LAN CLEAN 


SELF-SERVICE UNIT 
No. 815 


VI-LAN CLEAN 

fortified with Actamer 

the wonderful bacteriostat created 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co. 


EQUIPPED FOR SCOTT 
INDUSTRIAL WIPERS 


Now You Can Actually 


Control Dermatitis 


The illustration shows the stature of this new VI-LAN 
CLEAN SELF-SERVICE UNIT, No. 815, equipped 
with two VI-LAN CLEAN dispensers, two No. 939 
Industrial Wiper Brackets for SCOTT INDUSTRIAL 
WIPERS, and a waste disposal bin of large capacity. 
This dependable and ever-ready on-the-job wash- 
room service unit, which may be used with or 
without water, comes to the fore as a needed item 
in every factory and industrial plant. Managers of 
production and safety departments praise it, want 
it and install it, because it saves time, money 
and lost man hours, insuring industrial health, 
cleanliness and overall economy. VI-LAN CLEAN is 
a perfect all-purpose skin cleaner, activated with 
a potent bacteriostat which overcomes dermatitis 
and other skin ailments. It contains ACTAMER, 
a product of Monsanto Chemical Company, and 
is approved by the American Medical Association. 
VI-LAN CLEAN does what soap can not do. 


Write for descriptive folder TODAY 


DAMERON ENTERPRISES 


INCORPORATED 


427 So. 20th Street hw, Louisville 3, Kentucky 


(For details, use Key # M-2 on card on page 71) 
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2type 1551-A 


Type 1551-A 
Sound-Level Meter 
$360.00 


Fundamentally, the Type 1551-A 
Sound-Level Meter consists of a 
non-directional microphone, a cali- 


brated attenuator, an amplifier, weighting 
networks to make the amplifier conform with 
the response of the human ear to pure tones, and 
an indicating meter. 
This instrument’s standardization agrees with specifications established by the 


Acoustical Society of America, 


the American Standards Association and the 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


Easy To Operate — Sound-level is conven- 
iently indicated by sum of meter and atten- 
uator readings. Meter has accurately read- 
able 16-db scale — adjustable attenuator has 


range of 100 db in 10-db steps. 

Wide Range — Total sound-level range is 
from 24 db to 140 db above the standard 
sound-pressure level — Type 1551-P11 At- 
tenuator Pad ($15) plugs into filter jacks 
extending range upward to 154 db. 

Crystal Microphone — Essentially non- 


directional, Rochelle-salt microphone has 
good frequency response and sensitivity. 
Four Weighting Networks — Three fre- 
quency characteristics are available for ap- 
proximating the response of the ear at 
sound levels of 40, 70, or 85 db and higher 
— fourth “20 kc” position provides flat 
amplifier characteristic from 20 cycles to 20 
ke for use in analysis and with wide-range 
microphones. 

Substitute Weighting Networks — Filter 
jacks permit modification of frequency 
characteristics by insertion of special weight- 
ing networks. 

Internal Calibration — Accuracy — “CAL” 
button permits simple and accurate adjust- 
ment of amplifier gain for standardizing in- 
strument sensitivity against any 115-volt 
a-c power line — upon standardization, ac- 
curacy of sound-level measurements is with- 
in 1 db for average machinery noises in 
accordance with A.S.A. standards. 
Analysis of Sound Spectrum — Separate am- 
plifier provides low-distortion output for 


headphones, sound-analyzing or recording 
equipment. Connections to this jack do not 
affect panel-meter readings. 
Stability — Amplifier is stabilized by in- 
verse feedback — readings are independent 
(within 1 db) of temperature and humidity 
over the ranges of room conditions normally 
encountered. 
Meter Damping — Switch damps panel meter 
for either steady or rapidly fluctuating 
sound levels — in FAST position, ballistics 
of meter simulate those of the human ear 
and agree with A.S.A. standards. 
Convenient Automatic ON-OFF Switch — 
Swivel-mounted microphone folds into 
panel recess and automatically turns off in- 
strument. 
Sturdy Aluminum Case — Light-durable alu- 
minum case is strong, neat, compact, and 
provides complete shielding. Complete in- 
strument weighs only eleven pounds, with 
batteries — over-all dimensions are 6°% x 
10'3% x 8% inches. 
Shock Mounting — Reduces effects of vi- 
bration — special tube suspension reduces 
microphonics. 
Batteries Readily Available — Flashlight 
and portable radio ““B” Batteries are used 
for easy replacement. Four-terminal recep- 
tacle for connection to optional a-c power 
supply permits use of the Type 1262-A 
Power Supply, $75, in place of batteries, 
where continuous operation is desired. 
Write for the G-R Sound-Measurements Bulletin 
for Complete Descriptions, Specifications and Prices 


GENERAL RADIO Company 


WE SELL DIRECT 
Prices are net, FOB Cambridge 
or West Concord, Mass. 
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Y Vuh y this | is the Standard 


ACCESSORIES 
for Every Sound Measurement 


Mf 


Additional Microphones 

Condenser, Dynamic or ADP Micro- 
phones are available for accurate 
measurement of the higher audio 
frequencies, to eliminate effects of 
severe environmental conditions, 
and for high-level measurements to 
200 db 


Narrow and 

Wide Band 

Analyzers 

Type 760-B Sound Analyzer is best 
suited to measurement of“pitched” 
sounds produced by rotating, re- 
ciprocating or other cyclic me- 
chanisms where the prevalent fre- 
quency components are harmoni- 
cally related — G-R Type 1550-A 
Octave-Band Noise Analyzer is de- 
signed for rapid, convenient broad- 
band analysis of sound whose 
energy is widely distributed over 
the audio spectrum and is usually 
caused by shock excitation, impact 
or turbulence. 


Vibration Measurements 

A Vibration Pickup and Control Box 
are available for use with the Sound- 
Level Meter, converting the latter 
instrument into an excellent vibra- 
tion meter. 


Calibration System 


Type 1552-B Sound-Level Calibra- 
tor permits rapid and reliable cali- 
bration of the complete Sound- 
Level Meter system from micro- 
phone to meter — compact Type 
1307-A Transistor Oscillator is 400- 
cycle power source. 


1915-1955 
40 Years of Pioneering 


in Electronics 
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Scott Air-Paks 
Cut Repair and Maintenance Cosis, 


Safely ! 


Right — Old Method. 
Blowing air into chemical 
storage tank for 24 hours 
before man can safely 
enter, 


Below — No Waiting. 
No Down Time with Scott 
Air- Pak protection. Man 
enters and does the job 
immediately, safely. 


SAVED 
24 HOURS 


on every 


Tank Cleaning Job 


® Many times an old established 
practice is accepted as ““The way 
it has always been done”. No 
attempt is made to change it. 
Blowing air into a chemical 
storage tank from 12 to 24 hours 
before permitting a man to 
enter to clean or paint it, is a 
typical example! It’s a slow and 
On costly method. How much sim- 
Hazardous Jobs pler and lower in cost to equip 
Scott Air-Paks a man with a Scott Air-Pak — 
Help Management open the tank and let him go 
ead Labor to work Immediately — Safely 
and Quickly! 
Does tank cleaning and paint- 
ing play a part in your process ? 
Let us tell you more about the 
Scott Air-Pak Way. 


Write for free booklet “Scott 
Air- Paks Save Money, Man 
Hours and Men for Industry!” 


Breathe Easier 


EQUIPMENT 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


217 ERIE STREET LANCASTER, N. Y. 


Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronto — Branches in principal cities 
Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 15 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


(For details, use Key # M-4 on card on page 71) 
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SEND THIS PERSONAL SAFETY MESSAGE 


TO EVERY ONE OF YOUR EMPLOYEES! 


Safety is made attractive ...vivid...colorful... 
each worker clearly sees how safety benefits him. 
You get enthusiastic safety cooperation instead of 
tolerance...trom every employee ...every month. 





Full of color, pictures, humor and snap, it makes 
safety interesting dnd down-to-earth. 12 times 
@ year it covers every accident hazard. Nation- 
wide, leading industrial firms state it’s the only 
safety paper their employees will read . . . and 
take home to their families. 

It gives you the advantages of personal con- 
tact, saving time and money. When it prevents 
one Lost Time accident, it has more than paid 
its cost for the year. Try it...it works! 


makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS your own 
publication . . . a good-will ambassador 
... another force for better industrial 
relations. 


Every employee feels bucked-up 
by a note from the boss. If you de- 
sire, your facsimile signature con 


be printed here. 


NOTE: 

Your Safety News is designed to promote 
better em -employee relations. Every 
item is care weighed from this viewpoint. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1955 





IN YOUR EMPLOYEE'S INTEREST 


Your employee's self interest in his own sofety is always emphasized. 
Even household hazards are covered to keep him safety-conscious every 
minute, not only in the plant, but at home and on the way to work. 


CHOCK-FULL OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 
takes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familiar and os welcome os the Sunday 


supplemert. 
THE “FOLKSY” APPROACH 
Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 


your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludgeon. Your monthly 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. 


VIVID COLOR 
Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quali- 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is as lively as any news-stand 


HOW TO ORDER 
YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF AILL...signed... 
A SAFE WORKER. 

You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company representative as 
illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. 

Hem (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
it is to appear. 

Hem (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired. On a sheet 
of white paper, please show, in black ink, the individval nome or 

signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although ¢ personal signature is effective, 
some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. - 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Until further advised, please publish for us each month __.__. _. 
copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS ot _..._.___¢ each. 


DD Special imprint (CD Standard Imprint 
ftom (1) — Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 





Hem (2) — (if desired) - Please imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white 


paper, or the following: 


INVOICE TO: 


Nome. 











City. 





} PRICES 
Your Special Standord 
imprint = Imprint? 


3%¢ each 


Your Special 9 Standard 
Per Month Sprint Imprint 
200 to 500 copien_£_.._._.. Sageuch 447 each 
100 to 199 copies _™-—_— 6le¢ each 5¢ each 
25 to 99 copies._—... * 5M each 


F.0.8. New York, N. Y. 





ENTIRE CONTENTS COPYRIGHT, 
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@ KEROSENE HAZARDS 


N THIS country we take proper pride in our 
t standard of living which is reaching a constantly 
mounting level under our form of government. We 
can boast of superior gadgets, colored kitchen con- 
veniences undreamed of in other countries and ultra- 
modern devices which make life easier for every 
member of the family. 

However, all is not so serene in every single segment 
of our society since the most perfect ideological 
scheme ever devised by man must encompass those 
less privileged than others. On Thanksgiving morn- 
ing, a portable oil heater in a New York kitchen ex- 
ploded. The toll? Three small children dead of 
asphyxiation and the mother rushed to a hospital 
suffering from serious burns. 

Ironically, this tragedy occurred just two days after 
the City Council of New York passed legislation out- 
lawing the future use of kerosene heaters. 

It is hoped that very soon kerosene heaters will take 
their place beside other archaic conveniences(?) of the 
dim past and that no longer will American families be 
forced to resort to hazardous means of heating their 
place of residence. 

In the meantime, exponents of safety can perform 
no greater public service than to alert their employees 
and their respective communities to this dangerous 
hazard which can snuff out human life long before the 
local fire department can even hope to arrive. 


@ S-D DAY 


Y THE time this appears in print, we will have 
Besse the second annual S-D Day, as proclaimed 
by the President of the United States for December 1. 

Safety and civic leaders of the country will have 
exerted every effort to making Safe Driving Day a day 
for still another freedom—freedom from accidents on 
our streets and highways. 

Under the President’s Committee for Street & High- 
way Safety, the day was first set aside last year to 


1955, BY ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


to say 


throw a piercing 24-hour spotlight on the need for safe 
driving to reduce an accident toll which is a national 
disgrace. 

Too many of us look upon the so-called hazardous 
industries of the nation as slaughter houses whose 
portals should carry the sign, “All Hope Abandon, Ye 
Who Enter Here.” Nevertheless we in the safety field 
have every reason to know that those industries are 
far less lethal than our streets or even our own homes. 

Picture every single life in a 36,000 population town 
snuffed out within twelve months. Every philan- 
thropic, charitable and life-saving organization in the 
country would be mobilized to combat this threat to 
national security. Last year, 36,000 persons were killed 
in traffic accidents with an almost astronomical number 
of non-fatal injuries—about one every 25 seconds! 

For the first six months of 1955, traffic deaths have 
been substantially more numerous than last year, with 
the month of July showing the worst record in 18 years. 

By the time this appears, we will know the strength 
of S-D Day and whether the general public glances at 
the proclamation as just another “Eat More Apples” 
Day, or whether the importance and implications will 
have penetrated the thick wall of public indifference 
to its own welfare. 


@ BURNS IN INDUSTRY 


N EVERY type of industry, burns are a common 

hazard. Obviously, the best possible means of com- 
batting this painful and often tragic injury is pre- 
vention. 

When burns occur, whether from molten metal, 
steam, water, chemicals or electricity, the primary 
steps must include guarding against shock, severe pain, 
secondary infection and skin scarring. 

Fortunately, there are products available for use 
until medical treatment is obtained but we must not 
compound the danger by resorting to germ-laden oils 
or grease which only increase the risk of infec 


tion.—H.A. 


Best Wishes for a Safe and Happy Holiday Season 


FOR DECEMBER, 1955 





THE MAN WHO FEELS SAFE 
WORKS BETTER 


Econot 


HI-REACH 
, TELESCOPER 


@NGINEERED FOR STRENGTH: 
STABILITY AND SAFETY 4 


= 
r 


Safety is our first consideration in build- 
ing Hi-Reach Telescopers. 
cing the past quarter of a century 
of making Hi-Reach Platform Tele- 
scopers, our engineers have constantly 
improved the mechanical construction 
to obtain maximum stability, smooth 
te lifting action, and safety. 
Standard Models available from 10’-9” 
to 35 ft. high, and custom-built units as 
high as 100 ft. if you like. 
EGCUNUOMY ENGINEERING CO. EST. 190! 
4522 W. Lake St., Chicago 24, Ill. 
(Use Key # M-5 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 








New Orleans, La. December 12-13 
Sixth Annual Louisiana Safety 
Association Conference. (Roosevelt 
Hotel). J. R. O'Donnell, Avondale 
Marine Ways, Inc., P. O. Box 1030, 
New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. January 23-26 
Seventh Annual Plant Mainte- 
nance & Engineering Show (Con- 
vention Hall). Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
managers, 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. Februory 2-3 
Sixth Annual California State- 
wide Meeting of the Governor's 
Industrial Safety Conference ( Fair- 
mont Hotel). Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, 965 Mission St. 
(Room. 400), San Francisco, Calif. 


Atlanta, Ga. March 4-6 


Southern Safety Conference & 
Exposition (Biltmore Hotel). W. 
L. Groth, Executive Director, P. O. 
Box 8927, Richmond 25, Va. 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 7-8 


Twenty-Second Annual Phila- 
delphia Regional Safety & Fire 
Conference and Exhibit (Broad- 
wood Hotel). Walter B. Matthews, 
managing director, Philadelphia 
Safety Council, 121 S. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Calif. March 19-21 

Third Annual Southern Cali- 
fornia Safety Congress & Exhibit 


(Ambassador Hotel). Greater Los 
Angeles Safety Council, 610 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. April 5-7 

Forest Products Safety Confer- 
ence. George Metzger, Secretary- 
Manager, c/o Willamette Valley 
Lumber Operators Association, Eu- 
gene, Orveg. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. April 10-11 


Thirteenth Annual Northeastern 
Indiana Safety Conference & Ex- 
position (Chamber of Commerce 
Building). Ivan A. Martin, man- 
ager, Safety Council, Ft. Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce, Ft. Wayne 
2, Ind. 


New York, N. Y. April 16-20 

Twenty-sixth Annual Greater 
New York Safety Convention & Ex- 
position (Hotel Statler). George 
E. Decker, chairman, Greater New 
York Safety Council, 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Washington, D. C. May 14-16 
President’s Conference on Occu- 
pational Safety. 


Rochester, N. Y. May 22-24 

First Genesee Valley Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit (Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce Building). 
William H. Keeler, secretary-treas- 
urer, Rochester Safety Council, 55 


St. Paul St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Push the button... 
pull the handle... 


ill 


lil 


Try out... personally .. . the products you 
need to make your plant more efficient. More 
than 400 exhibitors of machines, services, 
supplies, materials and equipment for plant 
maintenance and engineering will show you 
new developments, new techniques. 


See one... 


compare another... 





Make your choice . .. right on the spot. . . 
you can see, touch, and try out competitive 
products side by side. The comparisons and 
decisions you can make in just four days will 
enable you to do a better job in your plant. 


Ask the question... 
get the answer... 





No time delay . . . immediate technical 

answers to solve your specific, unique problems. 
Talk directly to the sales engineers and 
technical experts, in an atmosphere of their 
products . . . all in one place, at one time, 

under one roof. 


2, 


PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 


& ENGINEERING 


SHOW ¢ 2. f.cnce 


January 23 to 26, 1956 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia 


Write for free tickets to the show 

and information about the Conference to: 
Plant Maintenance & Engineering Show 
Giapp & Poliak, Inc. 

341 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


Hear the experts . .. top men in their fields . . . discuss topics of major interest to plant 
maintenance and engineering executives. There’s no other way to get so much infor- 


mation for so little investment. 


(For details, use Key # M-6 on card on page 71) 
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Many users find CHLOROTHENE spray a most effective technique for thorough degreasing, with particular attention to voltage regulators and 
removing oily residues. Here a diesel locomotive electrical cabinet gets relay switches, Arc arrestors were taken out to allow closer rinsing. 
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CHLOROTHENE 


is the maximum safety choice 


wherever cold solvents are used 


By now, your production people have probably asked 
you about CHLOROTHENET. Almost anyone responsible 
for cleaning metals or electrical equipment wants to 
check on this remarkably efficient cold degreasing 
solvent. 


Let’s start with your questions, CHLOROTHENE is prop- 
erly Dow 1,1,1-Trichloroethane, Inhibited . . . and 
it’s exclusive with Dow. It’s a lower toxicity solvent, 
with an M. A. C. 
than thai of trichloroethylene and 20 times greater 
than carbon tetrachloride’s. CHLOROTHENE lessens fire 
hazard; has no flash or fire point by Cleveland Open 
Cup Methods . . . it is certificated* for use as a ships’ 
stores article by the U. S. Guard. And all 
experience indicates that CHLOROTHENE presents no 


rating (500 ppm.) 2) times greater 


Coast 


practical hazard in normal use from the standpoint 
of skin absorption or other topical contact. 


efficiently versatile, too! 


for bucket 


send for Send me further information on 


information Name 
Company 


today 
. City 





That’s the brief story of superior safety factors. With 
CHLOROTHENE has 


yet gives extremely low corrosive effects when used 


these, very high solvent power. 


on all common metals and alloys. 


Your Dow distributor can supply CHLOROTHENE im 
mediately. He also meets your needs for other stabilized 
rRICHLOROETHYLENE, DOW 
PERCHLOROETHYLENE and DOW METHYLENE CHLORIDI 
For detailed technical information on any or all of 


chlorinated solvents: DOW 


these outstandingly effective solvents, just mail the 
coupon below to THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Mid 


land, Michigan. 


FF 

Certificated for ase as an article of stores on board vessels 
covers only hazard in the use of this product. The efficiency of this 
nol passed upon. U. S. Coast Guard. 


{Trademark 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY,Dept. $-674 G-1, Midland, Michigan 


. My particular interest is cleaning 
Title 
Address 


Zone 


you can depend on DOW SOLVENTS 





(For details, use Key # M-7 on card on page 71) 
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SAVE | 
__| YOUR EYES 
SIGHT is a gift tobe “ onan ne 
treasured. Yet care- \ 
lessness too often robs 
the worker of this, his 


priceless possession. 











Impress upon your employees the 
vital importance of protecting 
their eyes. Wearing goggles is 
one very sure way. Keep telling 
them—-with the right signs, either 
stock or special worded. 


STONEHOUSE SIGNS 


The loss or impairment of hearing is another 

hazard. Protect your workers’ ears from shat- 

— scr ty in = A rato yew heven't our Complete 

who can't hear well is a real accident hazard. Catalog-——64 pages, in full 
color— it's free on request. 


Yop SIGNS, inc. MANUFACTURERS ° Stonehouse Bldg., 9th at Larimer 


"Signs Since 1863” Denver 4, Colorado 


ea P\VOTICE | 


ACCIDENT ‘PREVENTION 0k SIGNS IN STANDARD COLORS AND DESIGNS 


(For details, use Key # M-8 on card on page 71) 
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goes to 


THE 


NATIONAL 
SAFETY 


TEER f 


afety ... as a method to protect our 
pene security . . . as an answer to the 
fifth column of accidents ... and, as a 
moral and social cause ... has apparently 
achieved the status of something more than 
“a matter of individual expediency,” as it 
was once looked upon. Speakers at the 43rd 
National Safety Congress seemed to stress 
the esteem in which safety is now held. Large 
and sober audiences listened quietly and 
appeared to mull over the many words they 
heard with pride and deliberation 

The 12 thousand safety leaders gathered 
in Chicago for the 4-day meeting saw 

(Continued on page 25) 











Floor Maintenance Series 
more articles in Jan. and Feb. 








How to Keep up 


ood hardwood floors are 
among the most satisfactory 


flooring materials and if properly 
maintained will last indefinitely. 
Most wood floors are of the close 
grain type, such as maple, beech 
or birch, or open grain wood such 
as oak. Wood is particularly por- 
ous and for that reason the floor 
should be thoroughly sealed with 
a penetrating seal. After a wood 
floor has been properly sealed, it 
is maintained simply by applying 
a good wax and periodically mop- 
ping. 

All new floors should be thor- 
oughly sanded prior to sealing. 
Sanding provides a clean, smooth, 
uniform surface, upon which to put 
the seal. Old wood floors that are 
coated with shellac, lacquer, var- 
nish, wax, or other cheap seals, 
should also be thoroughly sanded 
both to clean the surface and re- 
move the old seals. 


Sealing and Finishing 


The following cleaning tech- 
niques must be used if sanding is 
impossible: 

For removing oil, grease, dirt, 
water-emulsion wax, scrub the sur- 
face with a solution of 1 cup of 


SANDING—Wood floor being sanded prior to sealing. 


detergent concentrate to about a 
bucket of hot water. If water- 
emulsion wax is present on the sur- 
face, then add about a cup of am- 
monia to the solution and allow 
it to remain in contact with the 
surface for about 10 to 15 minutes, 
then rinse thoroughly with hot 
water and allow the floor to dry 
thoroughly. 

Next, buff the surface with steel 
wool to smooth out any irregulari- 
ties. Sweep up or vacuum the steel 
wool and dirt particles. 

In order to remove paste wax 
from wood floors, scrub the surface 
with a solution of one part liquid 
scum remover to 5 parts warm 
water. Rinse thoroughly and when 
the floor is dry, buff with steel 
wool. 

Paint and varnish can be re- 
moved by using varnish remover 
and scraping up all excess var- 
nish. Next scrub with a solu- 
tion of about a cup of detergent 
concentrate to a bucket of hot wa- 
ter. Rinse thoroughly. When the 
floor is dry, buff with steel wool. 

Then sweep thoroughly. Next 
apply a thin, uniform coat of pene- 
trating seal diluted 20 percent with 
naphtha; that is, add one part 


Sanding removes old seals, 


waxes, and embedded dirt. This is an important first step in proper floor + sintenance. 


naphtha te 4 parts penetrating seal. 
Apply, using a lambs wool applica- 
tor (preferably) or a large varnish 
brush. You will find a wide lambs 
wool applicator is much quicker 
and does a neater job on a large 
floor. The applicator must be thor- 
oughly clean. Never rub seal into 
the surface—always smooth it on in 
thin, even coats. If bubbles ap- 
pear, go over them with an almost 
dry applicator. The first coat is a 
penetrating or sealer coat and dries 
to the touch in about 4 to 6 hours; 
however the floor should not be re- 
coated until 24 hours elapse. 

The second coat is applied un- 
diluted. If an exceptionally durable 
and beautiful job is required or de- 
sired, apply a coat of plastic finish, 
undiluted, 24 hours after the sec- 
ond coat of seal has been applied. 
Between coats, always buff lightly 
with steel wool to smooth out the 
surface. Make sure that you sweep 
up or vacuum all steel wool par- 
ticles prior to applying another 
coat of penetrating seal. 

Wood floors should always be 
treated with penetrating sealers 
and plastic-type top coats. You will 
find that an unfinished floor will 
become dirtier much quicker and 


SWEEPING—Make sure no dust remains to 
interfere with the action of the sealer. 
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present a very worn appearance. 

Daily maintenance of wood 
floors requires that all trash and 
loose material be picked up and 
that the area be swept with a large 
floor brush. Once a week the floor 
should be mopped and _ buffed. 
This is accomplished by preparing 
a solution of 1 to 2 ounces of all- 
purpose cleaner of your choice. 
Cover no more than a 6 by 20 foot 
area at one time when mopping. 
Wring out the mop and pick up the 
excess cleaning solution. Scrub 
difficult spots with a deck brush 
and scrub corners and inaccessible 
places with a hand brush. Rinse 
the fioor with clean water and a 
fresh, clean mop. Use a minimum 
of water for mopping and rinsing. 

When the floor is thoroughly 
dry, buff the area, using a floor 
machine with a buffing brush as- 
suming that the floor has a coat of 
wax on the surface. Once or twice 
a month depending on the amount 
of traffic it receives, the floor 
should be thoroughly machine 
scrubbed and rewaxed. Sweep and 
remove trash as before and mop 
floor with a 2 to 4 oz. solution of 
the all-purpose cleaner of your 
choice to a gallon of warm water. 


SEALING—Lambs wool applicator is used to put on first coat, 
which is here diluted, per manufacturer's instructions. 
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Scrub with a floor machine or deck 
brush, pick up excess water with 
your wrung-out mop and rinse with 
a clean mop and clean water. 
Scrub corners with a hand scrub 
brush. Pick up as much rinse water 
as possible with a vacuum mopper 
or a wrung-out clean mop and 
allow floor to dry thoroughly. Next, 
fill a wax pan with a water-emul- 
sion wax. Apply the wax with a 
clean damp mop or with a wax ap- 
plicator, using long straight strokes 
in one direction. Spread the wax 
on the floor in a thin even coat. 
Permit the wax to dry 10-20 min- 
utes (depending upon atmospheric 
conditions—heat, moisture, etc.) 
and then buff the floor with a floor 
machine and buffing brush. To 
remove the highlights, put a lambs 
wool or felt pad underneath the 
floor machine and buff again. 


Wax should be stripped from all 
floors periodically. A constant re- 
application of wax tends to form a 
build-up and discolorations around 
the baseboards and corners wher- 
ever the traffic is not overly heavy; 
consequentl,, it is recommended 
that after every 6 waxings or after 
6 months, whichever comes first, all 
wax be stripped from the floor 

Following the stripping opera- 
tion, the floor should receive two 
coats of wax with thorough buffing 
between each coat. 


Sweeping Technique 


Sweeping in a stooped position 
with a short 2 or 3 foot stroke pro- 


duces backaches and extreme 
fatigue. The most efficient way to 
sweep is to use a 6 foot stroke and 
to keep the back as straight as pos- 


STEEL WOOLING—Surface is smoothed between coats, then 
thoroughly swept, before applying final coat of sealer material. 
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SWEEPING 


sible. This longer stroke makes the 
job easier, faster, and safer. Hold 
the broom or brush with left hand 
at top of handle, palm up, right 
hand about 2 feet lower with palm 
down. 

Keep feet about one foot apart. 
Start with body weight on right 
foot, left side toward clean portion 
of floor. Move brush forward, keep- 
ing partial hold on handle and rest- 
ing handle on left thumb. Swing 
weight to left fcot as stroke is ex- 
tended. Arms will be straight out 
in front as far as you can reach. 
This method gives a 5 to 6 foot 
stroke. The longer the stroke, the 
fewer number of strokes needed to 
cover a large area. 

At the end of the stroke, lift the 
brush from the floor, draw it back 
with the right hand, guiding it with 
the left hand. This is done without 
raising dust and without jerky mo- 
tions. The important thing is to 
have rhythm in sweeping. Rhythm, 
together with the long stroke and 
straight back will help prevent you 
from getting tired. 


Mopping Technique 


Hard wood or soft wood floors 
are easily warped or discolored by 
water or moisture; therefore, it is 
imperative that all floors have a 
protective coating on them. Harsh 
or alkaline soaps should not be 
used on wood floors; neither should 
powdered cleaners which leave in- 
soluble particles which scratch the 
floors and damage the seal and 
wood surfaces. 

Before mixing your cleaning 
solution, check condition and type 
of floor to see which type of cleaner 
and what dilution to use. Remem- 
ber, too much cleaner means extra 
work rinsing and it is just as bad 
as too little cleaner. The tempera- 
ture of the water should not be too 
high—hot water will damage many 
types of soft floors and most clean- 
ers should do their cleaning jobs 
equally well with warm water. 
One exception to this rule is for 
stripping wax, where really hot 
water is recommended. 

After moving furniture out of the 
way and scraping gum wads, etc., 
off the floor, select an area about 
6 by 20 feet and you are ready to 
mop. Dip the clean mop into the 
solution, swish around and let it 
drain for a second or two. Then, 


starting in the farthest corner of 
the mopping area, fan out the mop 
with your arms, sweeping rhythmi- 
cally and moving back and forth 
from the hips up. This mopping 
area gives you enough room to fan 
out and swish the mop back and 
forth until you have fanned a loop- 
the-loop figure 8 over half the floor 
area—overlapping half the way 

When mopping, be careful to 
keep a safe distance from base- 
boards. Use a hand brush to clean 
base-boards and other low areas 
and a deck brush to clean difficult 
spots on the floor. 

To clean with a scrubbing ma- 
chine, begin in the inner corner of 
a 6 by 20 foot area, moving from 
side to side and work backwards. 
overlapping all the way. When the 
area is larger, divide it into areas of 
approximately 120 square feet and 
do each as a separate unit 

Complete rinsing is a necessary 
and important part of cleaning a 
floor. A floor with a heavy soap 
film is dull and dingy and actually 
gets dirty faster than a really clean 
floor. To rinse, first pick up as 
much cleaning solution as possible. 
Then take clear water and rinse the 
fioor several times until all traces 
of soap are gone. To pick up the 
water, a squeegee pan is more thor- 
ough than the all-mop method but 
a wet pick-up machine is best of 
all. Time required to mop and 
rinse will vary with the condition 
of the floor, of course, but with a 
regular maintenance schedule, cer- 
tain areas should take the follow- 
ing length of time: 


Gymnasium, hallways—2000 sq. ft. 
per man hour 

Auditorium, theatre, etc.—1750 sq. 
ft. per man hour 

Furnished office—1750 sq. ft. per 
man hour 

Stairs—7 flights with landing per 
man hour. 

After floor is mopped clean and 
dry, pour a few inches of wax into 
the wax pail, dip a damp cellulose 
block type applicator into the wax 
and apply the wax around the 
baseboards of the area. Next, dip 
a cotton or cellulose strand mop 
into clear water, wring it out, and 
dip into the wax, wring it out 
again, and apply to the center of 
the floor in this manner: 

l. Take a long push stroke; 
2. At the end of the stroke, move 
the mop to the left; 
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MOPPING 


Begin at farthest corner of area and fan out 
mop with arms in rhythmic sweep motion. 


Moving back and forth from the hips up, 
swing mop in overlapping figures eight. 


Six by 20 foot area is covered at a time. 
It is imperative that wood floor have a pro- 
tective coating or it will warp and discolor. 
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3. Take a long overlapping parallel 
stroke; 

4. Continue until mop needs an- 
other dip in the wax. 

One mopful will cover between 
100 to 140 sq. ft. of floor surface. 
It is inyportant not to make the 
coats of wax too heavy . . . two 
thin coats are superior in both 
beauty and durability to one heavy 
coat. 

Before buffing, the newly waxed 
floor must be dry. If it is not dry, 
the wax will come off on the buff- 
ing brush and the result will be a 
blotched floor. Drying time varies. 

Although it is advisable to buff 
the floor between coats, this is not 
always practical and good results 
can be obtained by simply letting 
one thin coat dry and then apply- 
ing another thin coat over it. After 
the second thin coat is thoroughly 
dry, you are ready to buff with a 
soft buffing brush. 

Buffing is a slow operation. You 
must go over and over the new wax 
with the buffing brush until the 
wax film is spread evenly. After 
buffing, attach a soft felt or lambs 
wool pad and buff again until swirl 
marks disappear and floor shines. 

Sometimes an area will not need 
an entire re-waxing. Areas such as 
hallways, around desks, elevator 
entrances, aisles, etc., become worn 
while the surrounding area gets 
little or no traffic. In such cases 
the worn area can be re-waxed and 
the unworn area merely buffed. 
Scrub, mop and apply new wax 
only on the bare areas, and “feather 
it” into the old wax. 

Paste wax should never be ap- 
plied to asphalt, rubber or vinyl! 
tile floors. It is recommended for 
use on wood, cork and may be used 
on linoleum if desired. After floors 
are thoroughly stripped of old wax 
and rinsed, the paste wax is ap- 
plied directly to the floor in “blobs” 
—about the size of the palm of the 
hand. This “blob” is spread thinly 
by the electric rotary brush over 
the area and another blob is 
dropped on the floor and spread 
until the whole floor area is cov- 
ered. To make certain there is no 
heavy concentration of wax in 
some sections, the area should be 
thoroughly buffed before going on 
to another area. After brush buff- 
ing, the felt or lambs wool buffing 
will bring out a high glossy sheen. 


Materia] by courtesy of the penetone Com 
pany. 
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Sell your employees 


AND KEEP 


mployees do not become safety-conscious by chance 

or by directive. Safety has to be “sold” to them. 
Often, workers insist that safety is just bunk. Although 
the feeling may be genuine, the reasoning is false. 

In developing a safety campaign for a small com- 
pany, it is worthwhile to plan your program to appeal 
to your employees’ deepest feelings, such as: 

1. Will to survive 

2. Desire for approval or distinction 

3. Fear of ridicule or disapproval 

4. Desire for material gain 

5. Competitive instinct and group loyalty 
6. Desire for leadership 

7. Sense of responsibility 

Most supervisors and workers can be made safety- 
minded if they are encouraged to participate jointly 
in safety activities—to form committees to make re- 
sponsible investigations of accidents, to conduct tours 
of safety inspection, or to carry out similar safety proj- 
ects. By and large, the more employees who take an 
active part in preventing accidents, the more effective 
the safety program will be. 

What employees who scoff at safety really are say- 
ing is that they are not sympathetic to the way man- 
agement is presenting the idea of safety to them. The 
problem of selling a safety program to key men and 
workers is much the same as selling a product to a 
customer: first attract attention; then gain acceptance; 
and finally hold interest. 


Attracting Attention 


Obviously, not every one can be a member of the 
safety committee. Nevertheless, you can keep the at- 
tention of all employees on safety by constant public- 
ity. Here are some specific things you might try: 

1. Put “action situations” into your displays; the 
eye tends to be attracted to movement. 

2. Keep graphic presentations large, simple, and 
closely related to people. 

3. Offer dramatic demonstrations; they can be 
developed to provide a variety of appeals. 

4. Publicize interesting safety situations which cc- 
cur in your own company, safety is a personal concern. 


5. Use contrasting colors, bright surfaces, and ir- 
regular shapes in your displays; they are eye-catching. 

6. Place signs about safety on bulletin boards, 
over clocks, on mirrors, and in other conspicuous 
places. 

7. At every meeting and conference mention man- 
agement’s interest in safety; the example you set for 
your employees is important. 


Gaining Acceptance and Holding Interest 


Gaining acceptance of your safety program requires 
more than merely publicizing it, however. Good hu- 
man relations are fundamental to the acceptance of a 
safety or any other program. 

One of the most frequent reasons for lack of support 
for safety campaigns is that workers and supervisors 
are not sure that management wholeheartedly backs 
the program. In this regard, the head of a small busi- 
ness has an advantage over the manager of a big 
business. He has close personal touch with his people. 

Remember too, that new employees need to be in- 
formed about the company’s stand on safety, and that 
older employees need constant reminding of the com- 
pany’s interest in their efforts to prevent accidents. 
In either case, workers, as a rule, like to get the word 
direct from the “boss.” 

Interest once gained must be held. Here are some 
good ways to keep the interest of your supervisors 
and workers: 

1. Hold safety campaigns and contests 

2. Conduct safety meetings and safety “stunts” to 
dramatize important issues 

3. Offer first-aid training courses to workers 

4. Offer safety training courses to key personnel 

5. Form plant fire-fighting units 

6. Rotate workers on a safety inspection committee 

7. Designate specific supervisors and workers to in- 
vestigate accidents 

8. Give awards for the best safety suggestions 

9. Provide outside safety lecturers and motion pic- 
tures 

A safety “advertisement” can play a valuable part 
in selling the program. Here are several widely-used 
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methods of issuing regular statements of company 
policy, coupled with current safety literature: 

1. If your company has a news bulletin, it can include 
a featured safety section in each issue. 

2. Bulletin boards kept up to date with accident 
prevention information often arouse much interest. 
3. A library shelf of safety books and pamphlets pre- 
pared by authorities on safe practices often proves 
popular. 

4. Occasional payroll inserts will help to remind em- 
ployees about safe practices. 

5. If you can afford them, letters on timely safety sub- 
jects sent to the workers’ homes also can be helpful. 


Getting the Personal Touch 


Intelligent workers often have many questions on 
accident prevention which have a direct bearing on 
their own welfare. By providing answers to questions 
of this type, you can get a “personal” touch into your 
program. For example, an employee might be glad to 
know: 

1. What steps the company is taking to safeguard him 
on his job. ‘ 
2. Why he should get first aid for all injuries, how- 
ever slight. 

3. Why he should not run through work areas no 
matter how much of a hurry he is in. 

4, What precautions he should take during periods of 
hot weather. 

5. Why he should make use of personal protective 
equipment. 

6. How he is to know when a machine is shut down 
for repairs. 

7. What is meant by “housekeeping” and what his part 
in it is. 

8. Where he should send a suggestion for improving 
company working conditions. 

The presentation of this kind of topic can be made 
particularly appealing and meaningful through posters 
and special publications. Sound slide-films also will 
help you to sell safety to your employees, and many 
good safety motion pictures on a variety of subjects 
can also be incorporated into your safety program. 
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Many a company has obtained valuable ideas from 
its own workers. Suggestion systems sometimes prove 
to be a gold mine of constructive thinking. At the 
same time, they can provide an excellent channel for 
selling safety. 
1. Management must be sincere in asking for satety 
suggestions from workers. 

2. Every suggestion must be considered promptly and 
» reasonable explanation given as to the way it will be 


Four essentials of such a suggestion: 


handled. 

3. Usually, credit or publicity is desirable, but the 
identity of the person making the suggestion should 
be kept completely confidential if he wishes. 

4. Rewards for accepted suggestions should be in di- 
rect proportion to their value. 


Check List 


Here are some rules-of-thumb which you may find 
useful: 
1. Impress each person with the advantages—to him- 
of working safely. 
2. See that each employee has some active part in your 
safety program. 
3. Keep an open-minded attitude toward all sugges- 
tions from workers in the plant. 
4. Remember to give prompt acknowledgment and 
suitable credit for suggestions received. 
5. Insist that all workers understand and follow pres- 
cribed safety policies. 
6. Be sure that key men thoroughly understand com- 
pany safety policies and explain them down the line. 
7. Have your supervisors show each man how to do 
his job safely and check his performance. See that 
everyone understands safety regulations. 
8. Periodically put your safety ideas into new forms 
of employee communications. Keep them before the 
workers constantly. 
9. Keep your eyes open for employees who have 
creative talents and get such talented people to help 
you sell safety throughout the company. 
10. Set the tone for safety by what.yvou yourself do 
and say in each day’s work. 


By courtesy of the Small Business Administratoin, | S. Dept. of 


Commerce. 
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ost essentially “hazardous” 
Ministries are in the forefront 
of the movement to prevent acci- 
dents and minimize the effects of 
possible injury. For that reason, 
their overall safety record is usu- 
ally among the highest. 

A case in point is the manufac- 
ture of reagents which can be 
fraught with danger; however 
progressive management of reagent 
plants has left no stone unturned 
to cope with dangers and surround 
employees with every known safe- 
guard. 

Reagents are, of course, un- 
known to the man on the street. 
Even in the chemical industry it- 
self—a multi-billion-dollar business 
where chemicals are measured in 
carloads—reagents comprise only a 
fraction of production. Yet these 
materials, consumed in grams and 
ounces instead of tons, occupy an 
importance in today’s world out of 
all proportion to their bulk; for 
they are the ultra-pure, laboratory- 
analyzed chemicals required by 
scientists engaged in every sort of 
activity from research into moth- 
proof textiles and the chemistry of 
breakfast cereals, to the testing of 
color TV phosphors, jet plane al- 
loys and Salk polio vaccine, to the 
making of vital clinical diagnoses. 
Today, reagents are even begin- 
ning to be purchased in bulk 
drums, for use in manufacturing 
(for example, in the electronics in- 
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dustry, where traces of impurities 
in ordinary chemicals would en- 
danger the final product). 

Historically, safety has always 
been a problem in reagent work. 
In the alchemical era, when chem- 
icals were purified by the forerun- 
ners of our scientists, who sought 
to transmute base metals like lead 
into gold, we know of the endless 
accidents that marred their work. 
Many 17th Century paintings and 
engravings in the Fisher Collection 
of Alchemical & Historical Pictures 
bear such titles as “Explosion in 
the Alchemical Laboratory” and 
“The Alchemist’s Experiment Takes 
Fire.” In distillation, a standard 
step in reagent purification to this 
day, and known in the mystical al- 
chemist manuals as “ascension,” 
many an early experimenter forgot 
to leave an escape passage for ex- 
panding gases, with the conse- 
quence that reagent, glassware— 
and occasionally the scientist him- 
self—went skyward. 

Later, chemists were able to buy 
some reagents from apothecary 
shops, but as late as the 19th Cen- 
tury they had to spend much pre- 
cious time preparing and analyz- 
ing their own. By the mid-19th 
Century, the increased exactness of 
science and technology made it 
necessary that chemists be in- 
formed and assured of the limits of 
impurities found in their reagents. 
One of the turning points in the 


history of reagents came in the year 
1874, when a Fisher division pro- 
duced a line of reagents with an 
exact analysis of impurities printed 
right on each bottle. label 
carried a “lot” meaning 
that the small batch from which the 
bottle was filled had been analyzed 
by chemists and recorded. This 
had never before been attempted 
with chemicals, and it offered scien- 
tists a tangible set of figures (such 
as “chloride: 0.0001%”) that made 
purity a guaranteeable commodity. 

Today, the 8l-year-old 
tradition of purifying and analyz- 
ing small lots of reagents is carried 
on in a new plant in Fair Lawn 
Industrial Park, New 
outside New York City. 

From the beginning, safety was 
“built-in” at the new Fisher plant. 
For example, all services are color- 
coded to become part of the 
reagent worker's memory. All pip- 
ing in the high-pressure steam sys- 
tem is yellow; low-pressure system, 
gray; water, green; electricity 
orange; gas, black; sprinkler sys 
tem, red. These pipes and conduits 
are unmistakable against the walls 
and ceiling of the manufacturing 
building. All of the evaporating 
kettles in this building (evaporat- 
ing, like filtration, crystallization, 
centrifugation, distillation, vacuum 
drying, etc. is a step in reagent pro- 
duction) are surrounded by a 
literal curtain of air 
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the Reagent Plant 


by DR. CLIFFORD A, FLANDERS 
Coordinator 
Chemical Manufacturing Division 
Fisher Scientific Company 


Packaging of the finished prod- 
ucts is carried out semi-automati- 
cally, in rooms with the tempera- 
ture, humidity and dust controls 
heretofore associated only with 
medicinals. All equipment in the 
solvent packaging rooms is of the 
explosion-proof type, and the eye- 
rest-beige tiled walls have generous 
window areas hinged at the top to 
blow out instead of in. (Windows 
are worthwhile even in modern 
plant design; psychologically, 
chemical workers are refreshed by 
the view of trees outside—which, 
in a way, may be considered a 
safety element, too.) 

Pull-chain emergency _ safety 
showers are located throughout the 
production, packaging and labora- 
tory rooms, as are eye-baths with 
split-section activation of the water 
valve. The blowers in the packag- 
ing rooms are designed to change 
the air every three minutes; the 
points where the air is picked up 
were selected to take care of the 
sources of the fumes with due con- 
sideration being given to the 
heavier-than-air gases formed. 

The large number of labora- 
tories is probably what most dis- 
tinguishes a reagent plant from 
ordinary chemical plants. One of 
these—the packaging control lab— 
checks to see that the reagents 
meet the latest specifications of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission as to toxicity and flam- 
mability. 

All solvents are furnished in am- 
ber bottles with a deep-formed cap 
over a high-safety drip-less pouring 
spout. The solvents are packaged 
by volume instead of by weight. 
That is, in standard pints, quarts 
and gallons instead of pounds. This 
may not sound like an earth-shak- 
ing change, but actually it marks 
a major step in reagent convenience 
and safety. Reason: when pack- 
aged by weight, reagents must be 
ordered by the user in a great 
variety of bottle sizes, for even two 
bottles of solvent with the same 
weight may require different-size 
bottles due to the chemicals’ dif- 
fering “specific gravity.” This 
makes for the non-uniform, clut- 
tered storing of chemicals that is 
one cause of stockroom accidents. 
Packaging all solvents by volume 
makes for absolutely uniform, neat, 
and hence safe stockrooms. 

For hydrofluoric acid, buffer 
solutions and concentrated bases, 
polyethylene bottles are used. An- 
other safety measure is the devel- 
opment of “Gram-pacs,” which 


Fisher packagers use for small 


quantities of reagents. These in- 
genious items are actually envel- 
opes (one layer of polyethylene, 
one of aluminum foil, one of ace- 
tate) which hold a small quantity 
of reagent and which are dispos- 
able. 

Still another safety item is the 
packaging of many solvents in 4- 
gallon lots. Each one-gallon bottle 
has its own [CC-regulation carton, 
with all four cartons fitting snugly 
inside a large 1CC-regulation car- 
ton. Result: you need remove only 
the bottle you currently require, 


and store the others, inside their 
original cartons, in the stockroom. 

Even while the present plant was 
going up, a safety committee was 
being planned by the staff. It in- 
cludes three chemists trained to 
render first-aid regardless of the 
injury, and a fully-equipped first- 
aid room. Severity of an accident 
determines whether the case is sent 
to the hospital, and an emergency 
driver is on call at all times. We 
regard an active safety committee, 
as outlined in “A Check List for 
Laboratory Safety,” SAFETY 
MAINTENANCE & PRODUC- 
TION (February 1952), a must for 


anv reagent set-up. 


To be sure, the major safety fac- 
tor at the new plant is a very old 
one: cleanliness. From the simple, 
functional stainless-steel facade of 
the building to the all-rubber 
“scrubbing towers” in the manufac- 
turing building (which insures that 
only clean air leaves the plant) to 
the white Teflon-lined tubing of the 
filling machines, everything has 
been designed to reinforce the 
“good housekeeping” that is essen- 
tial in a plant where specifications 
for, say, a certain reagent for 
atomic-energy researchers call for 
no more than one part per billion 
of a certain impurity 
Fisher Scientific Co 
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It Costs No More To Give More— 
If You Give The Bonus In Savings Bonds! 


On September 30, 1955, approximately 70.3 % ofthe 


If your company is one of the more than 45,000 com- 
panies that have the Payroll Savings Plan you know 
what your employees think of Savings Bonds — they 
spell it out for you every month in their Savings Bond 
allotments. 


If you don’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, and are 
wondering whether your people would like to receive 
their bonus in Bonds, here are a few significant facts: 


—every month, before they get their pay checks or 
envelopes—8,500,000 men and women enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan invest $160,000,000 in 
U. S. Savings Bonds. 


—Payroll Savers hold their Bonds: From May 1, 
1951, to September 30, 1955, approximately $18.7 
billion E Bonds reached 10-year maturity dates. 


matured bonds were retained by their owners under 
the automatic extension plan. With additional in- 
terest earned since maturity dates ($560 million), 
cash value of the matured bonds held by individuals 
amounts to approximately $13.7 billion. 

—on September 30, 1955, the cash value of Series FE 
ard H Bonds—the kind sold only to individuals— 
totaled 39.7 billion dollars, a new high. 


To the Payroll Saver, and to the man who buys his 


Bonds at a bank (because his company does not pro- 
vide the Payroll Savings Plan) a One Hundred Dollar 
Savings Bond looks bigger and better and is bigger and 
better, than a check for $75. 
Christmas for every employee. Give the gift that keeps 


Vake this a merrier 


on giving. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


Safety Maintenance 
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ound selling has established safety as a basic rule of work 
S:: the Atlantic Steel Company plant in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Company management wisely avoided the hazard of th usting 
safety on employes as a “must” method of operating. Instead, 
constant advertising and promotion have been used to put the 
program across. 

Quality safety equipment facilitated the job, and the combina- 
tion has worked so well that C. J. Vandeventer, safety director, 
recently remarked: 

“When our employes began asking voluntarily for respirators 
and other safety equipment, we knew our program had arrived. 
It is genuinely the employes’ program now, not the company’s.” 

The program was the brain child of R. S. Lynch, president of 
Atlantic Steel, and J. H. Girdler, vice-president, who set it in 
motion after a conversation about safety over a cup of coffee 
one morning back in 1945. Since then the company has slashed 
the frequency and severity of accidents by more than 75 percent 
and has achieved one of the most notable safety records in 
the nation. 

The Accident Prevention Committee, known as APC to plant 
personnel, consists of supervisors, foremen, and union repre- 
sentatives. All share responsibility for the safety of the company’s 
2 thousand employes. 

Atlantic’s four furnaces have a capacity of 300 thousand tons 
of steel a year and its finishing mills convert the steel into bars, 
shapes, strips, cotton ties, nails, wire, bale ties, barbed wire, 
woven wire fence, rivets, welding rods, metal forgings and 
stampings, and other products. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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A snug-fitting respirator protects worker as he 
blows out electric motor with compressed air. 


Assistant safety director cleans his respirator 
in the picture above, an easy operation. 
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National Safety Congress 
(Continued from page 13) 


many new and remarkable addi- 
tions to safety’s arsenal at the con- 
current safety equipment exposi- 
tion; and, they gathered much new 
information on specific aspects of 
safety at industry meetings and 
panels; but, they seemed to show 
the most interest in themes that il- 
lustrated the stature of safety as a 
force for man’s good. 

Citing the greatest danger today 
as the threat to our freedom and 
the American way of life, Frank V. 
Martinek, chairman of the plant 
protection committee of the Chi- 
cago Ciyil Defense Corps, pointed 
out that plant security and safety 
go hand in hand. 

Said Mr. Martinek, “the United 
States is only half safe unless we 
have a planned security program 
every bit as good as our safety pro- 
grams. The safety of a plant does 
not mean merely care exercised in 
accident prevention. It includes as 
well the protection of top secret 
or confidential material and work 
or equipment of 2!] kinds.” 

Declared Major General Paul F. 
Yount, Army chief of transporta- 
tion, speaking at the opening ses- 
sion of the Congress, “When com- 
bat ceases, battle casualties stop. 
However, accidents continue to 
deplete our ranks like a fifth col- 
umn in our midst.” 

He noted that during World 
War II the Army, for the first time 
in its history, reported more deaths 
due to accidents than to disease. 
In 1952, while the Korean conflict 
was in progress, for every 10 deaths 
from battle there were 4 from mo- 
tor vehicle accidents. Each death, 
whether from combat or accident, 
brought a sad message to the next- 
of-kin. 

“The pain of such a message may 
be somewhat softened if the soldier 
dies in defense of our nation, for 
such death has heroic purpose,” 
Gen. Yount said, “but there is no 
lessening the anguish if the life of 
our youth is claimed by accident. 
Such death is despairingly pur- 
poseless.” 

Urging the nation to join in an 
intensified crusade against irre- 
sponsibility, incompetence and in- 
difference, Ned H. Dearborn, Na- 
tional Safety Council president, 
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said that, “When presented as a 
social and moral cause, instead of 
as a matter of purely individual ex- 
pediency, the safety movement may 
reasonably expect to enlist the co- 
operation of countless forces that 
have remained apathetic in the 
past.” 

“Be Your Brother's Keeper—Stop 
Accidents,” this year’s Congress 
theme, summarizes the new con- 
cept of social responsibility in 
safety, says Mr. Dearborn. To make 
safety campaigns effective, he feels 
it is necessary to convince the aver- 
age person of 6 things: 

1. That his safety depends only 
partly on his own behavior and 
partly on the behavior of others. 

2. That the safety of others de- 
pends partly on their behavior and 
partly on his. 

3. That he cannot be careless with- 
out endangering others, and they 
cannot be careless without endan- 
gering him. 

4. That he has a responsibility to 
others for behaving safely, and that 
others have the same responsibility 
to him. 

5. That his safety and the safety of 
his family and friends depend upon 
many factors beyond his or their 
control, and the safety of other per- 
sons and of their families and 
friends depends upon many factors 
beyond their control. 

6. That the main purpose of organ- 
ized safety work and of safety reg- 
ulations is to keep him from hurt- 
ing others, and others from hurting 
him, rather than to protect each 
from his own actions. 


Safety and the Human Being 


The concept of the human and 
moral purposes of safety showed 
up in other reports to the Congress. 
Here are some examples: 

Ordinary safety rules won't pre- 
vent accidents because they fail to 
stress the basic laws of nature, ex- 
plained Dr. Robert H. Kotte, a pe- 
diatrician from Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Stress that accidents are a viola- 
tion of the laws of nature—laws 
that are older than the caveman. 
Learn well the few laws of nature; 
don’t try to memorize all the safe 
procedures to guard against all the 
hazards that exist today. For ex- 
ample a basic law of nature is that 
heat burns. “These two words, a 
noun and a verb, are effective. 


Their implication is the same to a 
holder of a Ph.D. degree or a 15- 
month-old child who just 
touched a heater. They are more 
forceful than such advice as “When 
you light the heater, do you fol- 
low the manufacturer's instructions 
carefully?’ ” 

The prevention of accidents, ac- 
cording to Dr. Kotte, does not lie 
in a memorized set of rules but in 
the basic motivations of humans. 
In the example of the child touch- 
ing the heater, the cause was not 
the touching but the “result of the 
motivation within her brain that 
forced her to disregard the hazard 
of a hot heater.” 

“Why does a person resist safety 
when he has everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by it?” asked 
H. T. Mullin, assistant director of 
business management at Chrysler 
Corp., at another session of the 


has 


Congress. 

Said Mr. Mullin: 
“1. He will not look far beyond his 
own self-interest. 
2. He resents change and dislikes 
movement. 
3. He forgets the past and remem- 
bers inaccurately. 
4. He won't fight for things when 
he can find something to fight 
against. 
5. He does not differ the 
crowd unless certain of his differ- 
ences will be recognized as supe- 
rior. 
6. Except in periods of high emo- 
tion, he will not exert himself 
beyond the line of least resistance. 
7. He will not act even in impor- 
tant matters unless his performance 


from 


is checked. 
8. People resent being told what 
to do. 

“Most every human 
guilty of a natural complacency 
from which he must be aroused be- 
fore he will act constructively in 
his own best interests,” Mr. Mullin 
concluded. 

W. A. Eggert, chief psychologist 
of a leading insurance company re- 
ported elsewhere that, “Psycholog- 
ically, the best results are obtained 
through private reprimand or pub- 
lic commendation of people. The 
worst results follow from the use 
of sarcasm either privately or in 
public.” 

Praise brought 
provement in 9] 
cases studied in a recent psycho- 
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logical experiment, and worse re- 
sults in only 1 percent. Public 
reprimand using sarcasm, on the 
other hand, resulted in worse pro- 
duction in 77 percent of the cases 
and improvement in only 10 per- 
cent. Private reprimand using 
sarcasm gave similarly adverse re- 
sults—65 percent of the cases re- 
sulted in less work and only 18 
percent showed any improvement. 


Human Safety Problems 


Humans must be “maintained” 
just as machines are to keep up 
their efficiency on the job, claimed 
Charles A. Richardson, vice presi- 
dent, marine and heavy construc- 
tion department of Merritt-Chap- 
man & Scott Corp. His company 
maintains a fully equipped, air- 
conditioned, mobile hospital unit 
on all major projects, said Mr. 
Richardson. In addition to treat- 
ment, the plan permits better job 
placement and accident analysis. 

“We have found that a healthy 
workman is more efficient and less 
prone to have an accident than one 
who is not feeling well.” 

The $64,000 question is how to 
make safety compete with “The 
$64,000 Question,” said O. M. Cut- 
right, production foreman of the 
Union Producing Co. 

“Human nature being what it is, 
meetings must be interesting and 
attractive enough to compete with 
modern diversions such as ball 
games, TV, picture shows, fishing 
and all other phases of the average 
community life,” continued Mr. 
Cutright. 

He pointed out the success of 
any meeting depends on the leader, 
and the subject material must be 
built around subjects common to 
the average worker. 

Sell safety like autos .. . with 
a new model every year, advised 
E. R. Estus, superintendent of 
safety and training at the Cities 
Service Oil Co. 

“Safety programs, like automo- 
biles, need new features to main- 
tain their appeal. Every program 
needs a little chrome for eye ap- 


Estus described how his 
company’s safety program got a big 
lift from a year-long campaign with 
the theme, “Hitch Your Wagon to 
a Star.” 

R. L. Larsen, production fore- 
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man of the Casper division of the 
Ohio Oil Co., explained that sug- 
gestions are received orally at 
safety meetings and by written re- 
port directly from workers in his 
company. Both become a matter 
of record and must be corrected 
at the earliest opportunity, he said. 

“These reports are made clear 
and concise and are followed 
through so that a hazard does not 
extend for any length of time,” 
said Mr. Larsen. 

H. Mabson, chief inspector of 
the Industrial Accident Prevention 
Associations, of Toronto, Ont., told 
a session of the Congress that 
safety guards are neglected in 
many factories until the grapevine 
warns that the inspector is coming. 
He urged that a constructive atti- 
tude be taken toward inspections. 
Problems should be put before the 
inspector who may very well have 
a solution, he pointed out. 

Top management's attitude to- 
ward accident prevention has 
changed, disclosed A. A. Porter, 
vice president of the American 
Bridge division of United States 
Steel Corp. The attitude now is 
to view accident prevention as a 
business tool, according to Mr. 
Porter. By cutting costs through 
lower insurance rates and reduced 
accident costs, a good safety record 
can improve a company’s competi- 
tive position. In addition, safety 
is also good public relations, he 
pointed out, which helps ease per- 
sonnel recruiting problems. He 
urged all executives to do some- 
thing about this new business tool. 

Lee B. Johnson, chief safety en- 
gineer of Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
complemented Mr. Porter's talk 
with his speech. 

A good safety record can be in- 
terpreted in dollars and cents and 
become a part of a company’s as- 
sets on a financial report, he said. 
The first step is to set up workable 
bases for computing costs of ac- 
cidents. Every effort should be 
made to obtain actual rather than 
estimated costs for these records. 
The next step is to compile cost 
data into comprehensive reports on 
a monthly basis. These should be 
tailored to three levels: manage- 
ment, foremen and supervisors, and 
shop and office personnel. As an 
added service, said Mr. Johnson, 
each of these can be projected as a 
forecast of what the total injury 


cost will be for the full year. 

A mathematical formula is used 
by the Corps of Engineers to evalu- 
ate progress of its safety program, 
reported Robert L. Jenkins, chief 
of the health and safety division. 

The objective of the method, 
which he called “progress indica- 
tor,” is to tell the chief of engineers 
whether the performance of the 
safety program is better or worse. 
It resolves accident report data into 
a formula, and each element such 
as property damage, reason for 
cause of accident and command 
deficiency is given a numerical 
value. 

“This method is not intended to 
replace systems for computing in- 
jury and accident rates but is rather 
a means of adding them all to- 
gether in a systematic fashion,” 
Mr. Jenkins explained. 

In what amounts almost to a 
summary of the things some of the 
speakers we have been quoting 
were talking about, George W. 
Harper, associate professor in me- 
chanical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, listed seven ele- 
ments for success in an industrial 
safety program: 

1. Top management must take an 
active, responsible part. 

2. Leadership must have some in- 
dividual in charge. 

3. Engineering must maintain safe 
working conditions. 

4. Safe practices must be estab- 
lished through training of super- 
visors and employees. 

5. An accident record system must 
be kept to evaluate and measure 
progress in safety. 

6. A system of medical placement 
examinations must be established 
as well as first aid for treatment of 
injuries. 

7. Safety promotional activities 
should be used to promote accept- 
ance of the safety program and a 
feeling of personal responsibility in 
employees. 


Safety and the Atom 


Atomic energy is slowly but 
surely coming of age as an indus- 
trial force. That was evidenced 
when D. F. Hayes, safety chief of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, 
spoke to the Congress about some 
of the safety hazards already con- 
fronting the infant nuclear business. 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Meets all E.E.1. 
Specifications 
Checked and approved 
under Edison Electric 
Institute Schedule No. 
AP-1, 1954. 


Weighs less than 

15 ounces 

Real comfort and bal- 
ance that encourages 
full-time hat use and 
reduces job fatigue. 


There’s no question that this M-S-A Shockgard 
passes every protective test in the books—but 
that’s only half the story. Equally important is the 
M-S-A hat-by-hat testing program that makes sure 
every Shockgard sold maintains the high safety 
factor specifications. This testing program is not 
a matter of “batch” approval, or control sampling. 
Each and every Shockgard is examined and tested. 
And we can uphold this rigid standard because our 
complete manufacturing facilities are under one 
roof—from material preparation to packaging 
and shipping. 

The new Shockgard is available in yellow or 
grey. There is no meta! in any part of the hat. 
The snap-in suspension is easily adjusted, quickly 
replaced, and eliminates pressure points. 

Write for complete details on this important 
M-S-A contribution. 
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Dielectrically tested 
at 15,000 volts 
Shockgard withstands 
one-minute dielectric 
test with no more than 
8.0 milliamps leakage. 


Retains dielectric 
strength after impact 
After 40 foot Ib. impact 
test, the Shockgard still 
maintains its full dielec- 
tric resistance, 


Withstands 40 foot Ib. 
impact 

One-piece, high-pressure 
molded thermoplastic 
copolymer shell takes im- 
pact without shattering. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 
201 North Braddock Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

At Your Service: 76 Branch Offices in the United States 
MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
Sydney, N.S. © Representatives in Principal Cities 
in Mexico, Central and South America 
Cable Address: "MINSAF” Pittsburgh 


Leather or leatherette sweatband; space 
between suspension and shell assures 


good ventilation. Winter liner and chin 


stiap available. 


Call the M-S-A man on your every sofety problem 
his job is to help you 
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The addition of ionizing radia- 
tion as a new, common industrial 
hazard calls for new safety stand- 
ards, he pointed out. However, 
these will be hard to come by, 
since the industry is operating at 
relatively low levels. Accumula- 
tion of working and medical ex- 
perience is therefore going to be 
slow. 

“A second important problem 
will be to educate people in prac- 
tical work with radiation hazards 
so that the business can proceed 
without hindrance due to fear, mis- 
understanding and lack of skill,” 
Mr. Hayes said. 

The atomic energy business will 
also create new problems in mate- 
rials handling, according to the 
speaker. Some metals necessary in 
nuclear fission have dangerous in- 
herent characteristics, he pointed 
out, while others become danger- 
ous in this high-energy application. 
Even simple storage problems are 
magnified because uranium, the 
principal fuel, is the heaviest ele- 
ment known to man. 

Transporting, processing and 
storing of fissionable materials will 
lead to added responsibilities for 
accident prevention, Mr. Hayes 
continued. Precautions will have 
to be established to prevent the 
materials being thrown into uncon- 
trollable conditions while away 
from the plant. 

“In establishing nuclear safety 
restrictions, it must be borne in 
mind that the easy way out—to al- 
low over-generous margins of 
safety—can add enormously to the 
expense of operations.” 

Radiation may also prove to be 
a great boon to mankind in the 
future. This was pointed out by 
Bernard Manowitz, of the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory. 

He pointed out that about 5 per- 
cent of the total power generated 
in today’s reactors is given off in 
the form of radiation. This is 
wasted now because it is absorbed 
in the huge concrete shields sur- 
rounding reactors now in use, he 
said. Reactors of the future, how- 
ever, can easily be designed to 
take advantage of the extraction of 
radiation power. 

The main problem lies, said Mr. 
Manowitz, in the handling of the 
beta and gamma rays which con- 
stitute radiation. Both are harmful 
to man. One watt of exposure 
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could kill in less than an hour. 

“Basically, we must learn to live 
with the atom while we use it and 
keep it from harming us, just as we 
have learned to live with fire,” he 
concluded. 


Teaching—The Human Side 
of Safety 


Did you ever catch a dingle- 
berry? Did you know peroxide 
bleaching can be dangerous? Do 
you believe in painting haystacks? 

Well, these strange questions 
that various industries face every 
day, were answered at the Con- 
gress. 

Delegates learned that dingle- 
berries don’t grow on bushes, but 
are flying particles of hot ferrous 
metal that fall in welders’ ears 
. . . that peroxide bleaching is a 
hazard in the paper industry .. . 
and that painting haystacks per- 
tains to whether poor workers 
should be paid the same amount 
as good workers just because their 
salary needs are the same. 

They also heard about schooling 
in different industries for safety 
and efficiency’s sake. 

A strong back may still be an 
asset in the furniture moving busi- 
ness, but now you need a “college 
diploma,” too. C. W. Hulett, assist- 
ant operations manager of Aero 
Mayflower Transit Co., described 
how personnel is selected and 
trained to do a better job. He said 
the prime traits looked for are driv- 
ing ability and personality charac- 
teristics acceptable to the average 
homemaker. In addition, men have 
to pass intelligence and physical 
tests before they qualify for train- 
ing. 

After three days of actual high- 
way driving under predetermined 
conditions, the driver is sent to a 
moving school. The “laboratory” 
consists of a 2-story house with all 
kinds of furniture. Even a baby 
grand piano has been placed on 
the second floor to duplicate condi- 
tions likely to be met on actual 
jobs. 

A model “Farm of Hazards” is 
showing Illinois farmers how to 
prevent costly fires. Ward Cross of 
the Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion described it as a model set of 
farm buildings equipped with 
lights to denote fire and explosion 
hazard points. A fire prevention 


lecture goes along with the demon- 
stration. 

The display was built and is be- 
ing shown by a leading insurance 
company before meetings of stu- 
dent and adult groups throughout 
the state. 

You can actually smell danger 
in a chemical plant—that is, if you 
have been trained properly. So 
said Jack T. Garrett, industrial 
hygienist of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. 

Workers must be carefully in- 
structed about the hazards of the 
product they're handling—even 
recognition of compounds by smell. 
The worker also should know the 
symptoms of exposure and proper 
first aid, escape routes from the 
operating area, the location and 
proper use of all emergency pro- 
tective equipment and proper fire 
fighting techniques. 

“The most important step in the 
process of manufacturing a possi- 
bly hazardous compound is in- 
structing workers correctly,” Mr. 
Garrett said. 


Ideas—and Human Safety 


Can 110 volts, the ordinary house 
current, kill you? The answer: it 
can and does. 

D. Lydy, safety engineer of 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., said, 
“The facts as we have them reveal 
that 110 volts can and does kill 
many hundreds of workers each 
year.” 

He explained that from 50 to 90 
milliamperes can kill humans. At 
110 volts, he pointed out, a 100- 
watt light bulb pulls 900 milliam- 
peres of current. Even a 5-watt 
light bulb uses 50 milliamperes, he 
said. Therefore, the current used 
by these comparatively small and 
common bulbs is sufficient to kill. 

Some safety advantages for elec- 
tric controls for printing presses 
and cutters were outlined by F. N. 
Burt, manager of the safety con- 
trols department, Micro-Switch di- 
vision of Minneapolis Honeywell 
Co. He said an electric signal light 
now shows the operator when he 
can release his hand switches. In 
addition, the machine can be oper- 
ated only when proper and positive 
action is taken. In other words, the 
cutter will not operate under ab- 
normal conditions such as broken 
or shorted wires, stuck relays or 
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switches tied down, he pointed out. 

A kind of mechanized system of 
making mud pies is helping to lick 
a problem inherent in modern, 
high-speed coal mining according 
to Wayne D. Snell, assistant direc- 
tor of mine inspection in the coal 
operating division of United States 
Steel Corp. 

He said one of the problems of 
mechanical, continuous coal min- 
ing is that dry rock dust, used to 
reduce the explosive characteristics 
of coal dust in mines, interferes 
with the visibility of men working 
on the return side of the air cur- 
rent. Therefore, a method has been 
worked out which involves mixing 
dry dust and water in a nozzle and 
applying it on ribs and roof in a 
soupy form. 

L. J. Markwardt, assistant di- 
rector of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, told how a coat of paint 
on a ladder can hide defects that 
might later result in an accident. 

“Wood ladders, except for certain 
specialty types, are sold in an un- 
painted or unfinished condition. In 
this condition the ladder parts can 
readily be checked for cross grain, 
compression failures and quality 
of wood. A transparent finish such 
as varnish, shellac or clear pre- 
servative is recommended. With 
such finishes the ladder can be in- 
spected from time to time as readily 
as if left unfinished.” 

Mr. Markwardt listed some do's 
and don'ts for proper ladder use: 

1. Select the proper type of lad- 
der for the job. 

2. Place the ladder properly to 
reach the desired height. Dis- 
tance from base of ladder to 
wall should be one fourth the 
length of the ladder. 

3. Make sure the feet of ladder 
are firmly supported. 

. Always face the ladder when 

ascending or descending. 

. Whenever possible, use both 

hands in climbing. 

. Do not hurry when going up 

or down a ladder. 

. Be careful not to lean too far 

over to one side. 

. Do not overload the ladder. 

9. Do not abuse a ladder by let- 
ting it fall. 

10. Inspect ladders 
after service use. 

Thomas R. Donoghue, safety 
manager of the Pittsburgh Plate 


periodically 
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YOU NEEDA... 


DUPOR 


WATER 
CCOLED 


SMOKE MASK 


A complete combination of respirator and goggles that 
provides lung and eye protection for painters, foundrymen, 
smelters, oil refiners, chemists, firemen, etc. The respirator 
is water-cgnditioned with all incoming air passing through 
cool, clear water. The goggles are the famous “Nod & 
Shake” fog-proof and gas-tight type. No finer protection, 
anywhere! Order sample today, $5.00 postpaid. 


H. S. COVER, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
“Respirators for Industry since 1894” 


(For details, use Key # M-10 on card on page 71) 





Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., defined 
“color dynamics” as “the correct 
use of the energy in color.” He 
said the principles of color dynam- 
ics have long been used in decorat- 
ing hospital rooms, hotels and of- 
fices to stimulate desired reactions 
on patients, patrons and employees. 
The science is now spreading into 
industrial applications, with good 
results. 

Mr. Donoghue cited the experi- 
ence of a large steel plant where 
color dynamics was gradually ap- 


plied in repainting the buildings 
and equipment. Over a 3-year pe- 
riod, records revealed the follow- 
ing improvements, he said: 

1. Number of lost-time accidents 
was reduced by 38 percent. 

2. Improved employee morale re- 
sulted in a reduction of absentee- 
ism from approximately 5 percent 
to less than 2 percent. Labor turn- 
over was reduced from 4.5 percent 
to 0.4 percent. 

3. Production efficiency increased 

(Continued third column next page) 
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Safety 
Maintenance 


New Atomic Ray Defector 


A new wide-angle atomic ray de- 
tector developed by General Elec- 
tric Company scientists at the 
Hanford Atomic Products Opera- 
tion is used to monitor radioactive 
material being removed from flat- 
bed truck with caustic steam. 

The new device overcomes dis- 
advantages of conventional detec- 
tors by reacting equally to atomic 
rays coming from various direc- 
tions. On older detectors rays com- 
ing directly at reactor registered 
better than those coming at an 
angle, thus necessitating safety fac- 
tor in computing time workers 


could spend in a radioactive area. 

Since the added safety factor cut 
down permissible working time for 
individuals in a given area, the new 
detector has expedited production 
at Hanford by increasing working 
time that individuals can remain 
on job, according to Dr. H. M. 
Parker, director of the G-E radio- 
logical sciences department. 

The new instrument was devel- 
oped by Dr. E. E. Donaldson and 
Dr. C. C. Gamertsfelder, both G-E 
scientists. Hanford is operated by 
the General Electric Company for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Satety Congress (Cont'd) 


from 86 percent in the first year of 
the color program to 96 percent in 
the last. 

For chemical workers doing 
maintenance work involving weld- 
ing and vessel entry, Donald J. 
Brady, safety technician of the 
Dow Chemical Co., listed various 
safety devices. 

Airmovers, for instance, should 
be used to remove from 
vessels to assure a fresh atmosphere 
before and during work, he said. 
He also mentioned safety belts, 
strong leather harnesses fitting un- 
der a man’s arms and around his 
chest. In the event of trouble, fel- 
low workmen can remove a man 
from the vessel by pulling on the 
rope attached to this harness with- 
out subjecting themselves to the 
same hazard. 

A safer way to get gas out of 
petroleum storage tanks was de- 
scribed by V. E. Bradley, safety 
director of a Shell Oil Co. refinery. 

It’s faster by as much as 22 hours 
over steam purging and less steam 
is consumed. It’s safer, too, because 
no time-lag is necessary to allow 
the tank to cool, and the explosive 
mixture hazard is greatly reduced. 
It requires no personal attention 
once purging commences. The 
method he described makes use of 
fog nozzles to wet down residue in 
the tank as vapors are 
through an eductor. 


vapors 


removed 


Heart Film 


Great public interest in the strides 
medicine is making toward finding 
the cause and cure of heart disease 
is evidenced from the large num- 
ber of requests Association Films 
has received for the color docu- 
mentary film, “A Matter of Time,” 
presented by the Institute of Life 
Insurance for the Life Insurance 
Medical Research Fund. The 15- 
minute color documentary on heart 
research is available for free-loan 
to community groups. 

Prints may be borrowed by local 
community organizations and tele- 
vision stations at no charge except 
return postage from Association 
Films’ regional film exchanges in: 
Ridgefield, N. J. (Broad at Elm); 
La Grange, Ill. (561 Hillgrove Ave- 
nue); Dallas (1108 Jackson Street); 
and San Francisco (351 Turk St.). 
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EDISON L. WHEELER 





ON OCTOBER 31, Edison L. 
Wheeler died as a result of a fatal 
heart attack. Mr. Wheeler, Foun- 
der and President of Wheeler Pro- 
tective Apparel, Inc., for the past 
forty years, has been outstanding 
in the safety field. He was Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Safety Equip- 
ment Association, and served on 
the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Safety Council. He was also 
a member of the Veterans of 
Safety. 

The company was started by his 
father, Fred H. Wheeler, as a 
Partnership in 1911. In 1948, the 
company name was changed to 
Wheeler Protective Apparel, Inc. 

Mr. Wheeler was widely known 
for his skill as a landscape archi- 
tect. He studied with his father-in- 
law, the late Jens Jensen. The 
work of Mr. Wheeier and Mr. Jen- 
sen has beautified many suburban 
Chicago residences. Through his 
appreciation for naturalistic beauty, 
he became active in Friends of our 
Native Landscape, serving as Sec- 
retary 
Ed. Wheeler was a 
colorful personality in the safety 
industry. The equipment he de- 
signed has saved many countless 
workers from injury and death. His 
knowledge and experience have en- 
riched the organizations of which 
he has been a member. His pio- 
neering work helped found an in- 
dustry that is growing and will 
continue to grow as long as indus- 
trial hazards exist. It can be truly 
said that the death of E. L. Wheeler 
signals the passing of an era. 


For vears, 


Pennsylvania Program 
for Foreman Training 


Foremen in scores of manufactur- 
ing industries throughout Pennsy]- 
vania are going “back to school” 
this year to learn how to prevent 
on-the-job accidents and make the 
factory a safer work place. 

One thousand foremen are en- 
rolled in industrial safety courses 
sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association in co- 
operation with member companies. 
Slide films have been substituted 
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for textbooks. Classes are held 
regularly in plants in many parts of 
the state. 

Purpose of the basic course, held 
in ten monthly classes, is to help 
foremen analyze accident causes, 
start a safety program, hold meet- 
ings and departmental inspections, 
learn first-aid methods and “good 
housekeeping.” Advantages of pro- 
tective equipment and apparel for 
workers are stressed, and posters 
and awards recommended to spur 
interest in safety. 


Follow-Up Course 


In a follow-up course of six 
monthly classes on “human factors 
in safety” foremen are taught to 
apply their leadership abilities to 
the task of accident prevention. 
The course is also intended to help 
foremen learn, directly from each 
other, more about modern safety 
practices. 

The advanced course is designed 
to assist foremen to enlist workers 
in the safety philosophy, build 
employee morale, and provide tips 
for encouraging new employees to 
work safely. 

Each discussion period is pref- 
aced by the showing of a film 
which stresses the role -of the 
foreman as key man in safety 
educational work. Foremen are 
encouraged to join in the question- 
and-answer group discussion. 


Enrollment 


Although the average manufac- 
turing concern enrolls 15 foremen, 
some firms have had as many as 150 
supervisors attend classes. 

A number of companies enrolled 
in the foremen training program 
have become eligible for safety 
awards given by the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association to mem- 
ber firms which carry on outstand- 
ing, year-round programs to im- 
prove their safety performance. 

An attractive walnut and stainless 
steel plaque is awarded to PMA 
member companies with a record of 
1,000,000 continuous man hours of 
production without a disabling 
accident. Certificates of merit are 
given to member concerns with 
200,000 or more accident-free man 
hours. 








DUST COLLECTORS 


A size and model to solve any dust collect- 
ing problem, Torit collectors provide com- 
plete, all-around dust control. Torit col- 
lectors are unitized for custom installation 
on each machine, giving power and suction 
only when machine is operating. Keeps 
plant and machines free from clogging and 
unsightly dust. Furthermore, cleaned and 
filtered air is exhausted back into the room 
maintaining heat balance. Find out now 
how Torit unitized dust control is engi- 
neered to your problems. 


See our catalog in Sweet's 
Machine Tool File, or write: 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


304 Walnut Street + St. Paul 2, Minn. 


TEMG EERE! 


(Use Key # M-11 on inquiry Cord on poge 71) 
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New, radio-active, automatic fire guard ! 


CARBON DIOXIDE 
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C-O-TWO PRE-DETECTOR 


Each pre-detector head protects up to 3,600 square feet of area... harmless radio-active elemer: | tilizing ionization chamber 


SYSTEM 





























a a 


principle quickly detects all forms of fire...requires only simple two-wire circuit and insignificant wall space for controls. 


This completely new and positive means of spotting fire 
is just what you’ve always needed and wanted . . . detects 
in the earliest stage, invisible combustion gases, visible 
smoke, slow smoldering, as well as open flame. The 
C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System is simple to install, 
extremely economical to maintain and doesn’t depend 
on thick smoke or heat for actuation. 

As many pre-detector heads as necessary can be con- 
nected together in a single circuit and up to 16 separate 
circuits or spaces handled by one system. With a single 
circuit the pre-detector heads are connected directly to 
the fire indicating cabinet, while with multiple circuits the 
pre-detector heads are first connected to one or more space 
indicating cabinets capable of visually showing by number 
the exact locationof the fire. Relays perform such functions 


PYREN 


NEWARK 1 


Tene 


as sounding alarms, closing fire doors, shutting down 
ventilation and releasing fire extinguishing systems. 

The C-O-TWO Pre-Detector System has been subjected 
to extensive testing and carries Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc. listing, as well as Factory Mutual Laboratories 
approval. Proven pilot installations have been made in 
such diversified properties as a television station, an 
electric power company network analyzer room, a rail- 
road signal tower, an airline flight training equipment 
room and the offices of an insurance company. 

Don’t take unnecessary chances any longer... the 
extensive fire protection experience of PYRENE— 
C-O-TWO over the years is at your disposal without 
obligation. Get complete facts about this new C-O-TWO 
Pre-Detector System today! 


E-—- CcC-O-TWO 


NEW JERSEY 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


COMPLETE FIRE PROTECTION 
portable fire extinguishers ... built-in fire detecting and fire extinguishing systems 


DRY CHEMICAL °* 


VAPORIZING LIQUID + SODA-ACID * 


WATER + CHEMICAL FOAM * 


(For details, use Key # M-12 on card on page 71) 
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AIR FOAM 


Direct Losses Down 


The nation’s fire losses in 1954 
showed a decrease for the first time 
in five years, the National Fire 
Protection Association has an- 
nounced. It estimates the total 
United States fire loss for 1954 to be 
$1,016,915,000, a decrease of ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 from the 
previous year’s total. 

The 1954 total is the direct dollar 
loss which resulted from approxi- 
mately 1,993,300 fires of all types. 
Without attempting to estimate the 
year’s indirect losses, it is believed 
they would amount to several bil- 
lions more than the direct loss 
figure. 

In a further breakdown, the 
NFPA has estimated the damage of 
last year’s 774,600 building fires at 
$875,450,000. An additional 1,218,- 
700 fires not involving buildings— 
aircraft, motor vehicles, forest, 
ships, rubbish, grass fires, etc.—ac- 
counted for an estimated $141,465.,- 
000 loss. While the number of 
building fires increased by 47,600 
over 1953 figures, the dollar loss 
decreased 1.5 percent. During 1954 
there were 450,000 home fires, 38,- 
200 manufacturing fires, 82,900 mer- 
cantile fires, 5,300 fires in schools 
and colleges, 4,300 church fires, and 
a total of 126,800 fires distributed 
among such classifications as farm 
buildings, garages, piers, power 
plants, lumber and coal yards and 
other miscellaneous structures. 

The three leading causes of last 
year’s building fires, of 22 causes 
tabulated by the NFPA, were: 
smoking and matches (121,300 fires 
—$65,400,000 loss); electrical (94,- 
100—$95,400,000); and defective or 
overheated cooking and heating 
equipment (91,100—$82,050,000). 

Other major causes included: 
rubbish, ignition unknown (56,600 
—$12,500,000); lightning (43,200— 
$43,600,000; flammable liquids (42,- 
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700—$37,160,000); defective or 
overheated chimneys and flues 
(33,600—$24,600,000); children and 
matches (27,100—$13,900,000); and 
open lights, flames, and sparks 
(24,600—-$17,350,000). 





September Fire Losses 


Estimated fire losses in the United 
States during September amounted 
to $65,970,000, the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters has reported. 
This loss represents an increase of 
2.9 percent over losses of $64,087,000 
reported for September, 1954, and 
a decrease of 7.2 percent from losses 
of $71,103,000 for August (1955). 

Losses for the first nine months of 
1955 now total $668,444,000 an in- 
crease of 0.1 percent over the first 
nine months of 1954. These estimated 
losses include an allowance for unin- 
sured and unreported losses. 











Three Fire Standards 


Three revised fire safety standards 
applying to outside protection, the 
organization, training and equip- 
ment of private fire brigades, and 
specifications for fire hydrants for 
private fire service have been pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. Each of the stand- 
ards is now available in pamphlet 
form from the NFPA, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston. They are also 
included in the 1955 edition of the 
National Fire Codes, published in 
September. 

The standards, by numerical 
designation, title and price, are: 
#27—“Suggestions for the Organ- 
ization, Training and Equipment 
of Private Fire Brigades”—thirty- 
five cents; #24—“Standards for 
Outside —_ Protection” — thirty-five 
cents; #29C—“Standard Specifica- 
tions—Fire Hydrants for Private 
Fire Service”—twenty-five cents. 


Standards of Interest 
to Fire Departments 


One new and two revised fire 
safety standards applying to water 
spray systems for fire protection, 
specifications for motor fire ap- 
paratus, and aerial ladder testing 
(new) have been published by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Available in pamphlet form 
from the NFPA, 60 Batterymarch 
St., Boston, they will also be in- 
cluded in the 1955 edition of the 
National Fire Codes. 

The standards, by numerical 
designation, title and price, are: 
#15—‘Standards for Water Spray 
Systems for Fire Protection”—fifty 
cents; #19—“Specifications for Mo- 
tor Fire Apparatus—Pumper Ap- 
paratus; Water Tank Fire Appara- 
tus; Ladder Truck (Aerial); Ladder 
Truck and Pumper (Quadruple 
Combination)”"—fifty cents; #193- 
“Standard Procedure for Aerial 
Ladder Testing”—thirty-five cents. 


Fire Safety for 
Radiochemical 
Operations 


An informational text for recom- 
mended fire-safe practices in labo- 
ratories handling radioactive. mate- 
rials has been published by the 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion. Designated NFPA publica- 
tion No. 801, “Recommended Safe 
Practice for Laboratories Handling 
Radioactive Materials,” its recom- 
mendations are directed both to the 
fire protection specialist and to 
designers and operators of such 
laboratories. It is available in 
pamphlet form (41 pages, 50 cents 
per copy) from the NFPA, 60 Bat- 
terymarch St., Boston 10, Mass. 
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METHOD FOR measuring 

the rate at which flames spread 
along ihe surfaces of various mate- 
rials has been developed by the 
Fire Protection Section of the 
U.S. Bureau of Standards. This con- 
venient and reproducible method 
for rating building materials—espe- 
cially those used for internal fin- 
ishing—will provide both manufac- 
turers and builders with design 
data to be used for reducing fire 
hazards in buildings. Developed 
by D. Gross, J. J. Loftus, and A. F. 
Robertson, the method is simple 
and versatile, the equipment com- 
pact and relatively inexpensive. 
Both the equipment and_ the 
method can be duplicated quite 
easily by manufacturers for quality 
control testing and by laboratories 
for evaluating flammability of ma- 
terials. 

By permitting visual measure- 
ment of the rapidity and severity 
of flame propagation, the test as- 
sesses quantitatively the variables 


Graph shows flame front progression along 
specimen surfaces. Numbers correspond 
with numbers indicated in table |. 
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FOR FLAME SPREAD 


lant panel test 


The apparatus at right measures the rate at which flames spread along 
the surface of various materials. Reproducible for evaluating build- 
ing materials, it can provide manufacturers and builders with design 
data to help in reducing fire hazards in factories and homes. 


that contribute to the spreading of 
fire along the surface of building 
materials. Results from the tests 
appear to be somewhat similar to 
those obtained in tunnel tests with 
much larger and more cumbersome 
apparatus. 

Standard test procedures have 
been in use for many years for 
evaluating the fire resistance or fire 
endurance of many types of build- 
ing structures. In these tests the 
ability of a member to act as a fire 
barrier when exposed to a “stand- 
ard” fire is measured by the inter- 
val of time required for structural 
collapse, fire break-through, or ex- 
cessive heat transmission. Meth- 
ods for evaluating the rate at 
which a fire will develop or spread 
through a room or portion of a 
building are not so well standard- 
ized. The Bureau has studied a 
variety of test methods that have 
been used for this purpose. When 
used to evaluate the flame spread 
properties of many materials the 


Graph shows energy flux incident on speci- 
men surface mounted for test. 
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method described here is consid- 
ered to be an improvement over 
other methods previously used or 
proposed. 

Table 1 lists flame spread index 
data together with smoke measure- 
ments, which have been made on a 
large variety of building materials. 
The order in which these materials 
are classified by the test method 
appears to be similar to the flame 
spread hazard as adjudged from 
previous experience. Experiments 
to indicate the extent of correla- 
tion between the test results and 
the actual hazard are being 
planned. 


Readers who are interested in re- 
producing this test equipment are 
invited to write Fire Protection 
Seciion, Division 10.2, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Picture and charts by courtesy of National 


Bureau of Standards 
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Table 1. Flame Spread Test Results 


Flame 
Nominal Bulk Spread 
Material Thickness Density Moisture Index* 
lb/ft? %» 
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num foil finish 1/4 4l.o 
Glass fod. 2 11.0 
Asbestos cement board 3/16 117.0 


a Each tabulated value is the arithmetical mean of five specimen tests. 
» Based on weight after drying at 221°F. 
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Telephone Alarm Systems 


The use of telephones for fire 
alarm purposes may be put into 
three categories: (1) use of the com- 
mercial telephone system with its 
usual number of telephones in resi- 
dences and _ business _ establish- 
ments; (2) use of the commercial 
telephone system supplemented by 
telephones, usuaily of the coin- 
operated type, installed at street 
intersections and available to the 
public; and (3) installation of a 
private telephone system leased 
fron the telephone company with 
telephones installed at street inter- 
sections, available to the public and 
directly connected to a central fire 
alarm headquarters, according to a 
recent bulletin of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The first category is not con- 
sidered as a municipal fire alarm 
system and cannot replace such a 
system, but is a valuable adjunct to 
a municipal fire alarm system. 

The second category is recog- 
nized as being of limited value as 
an addition to, or in place of, a 
municipal fire alarm system. The 
N.B.F.U. “Standard Schedule for 
Grading Cities and Towns of the 
United States” allows, for street 
telephones accessible to the public 
up to one-half the credit for mu- 
nicipal fire alarm boxes in the same 
locations. This credit would be 
reduced by use of dial-type, coin- 
operated telephones. 

The third category, provided it 
has characteristics in accordance 
with the intent of the provisions of 
NBFU No. 73, “Standards for Mu- 
nicipal Fire Alarm Systems,” can 
be considered as a municipal fire 
alarm system on the same basis as 
a telegraph-type system. Although 
telephones were proposed for this 
use as early as 1929, it is only in 
recent years that installations have 
been made. 

Any municipal fire alarm system 
should have two essential parts; the 
first is a means whereby a citizen 
can report a fire from a location on 
the public streets to fire alarm 
headquarters, tle second is the 
means of transmitting the alarm to 
the fire department for response of 
apparatus. Fire alarm headquarters 
contains the facilities and personnel 
necessary for receiving and trans- 
mitting alarms. (Cont'd on next pege) 
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Fire alarm boxes, regardless of 
the type of system, should be con- 
spicuous and well marked, located 
preferably at street intersections 
and distributed so that all built-up 
areas of the municipality are prop- 
erly protected. The operating de- 
vice of a box should be visible and 
readily available and of such de- 
sign and so located as to make the 
method of its use apparent; no 
method of transmitting alarms 
should depend solely upon voice 
transmission for designating the 
location. 

In the only telephone-type fire 
alarm system inspected to date, the 
box used is the standard telephone 
company outdoor-type telephone 
box, distinctively labeled and 
painted and designated by bands 
painted on supporting poles. The 
operating instrument, a standard 
telephone handset resting on a 
hook, is reached by opening the 
spring-loaded door on the front of 
the box. The box is small and care 
must be exercised in replacing the 
handset after use so that the cord 
does not prevent the handset from 
depressing the hook. A new design 
of outdoor-type telephone box has 
been developed which (1) will be 
used exclusively for fire alarm pur- 
poses, (2) will more closely re- 
semble the traditional shape of fire 
alarm boxes, and (3) will minimize 
the handset replacement problem; 
such boxes will be installed in 
future telephone-type fire alarm 
systems. 

In general, fire alarm boxes, re- 
gardless of type, should be dis- 
tributed in accordance with estab- 
lished standards. In the above- 
mentioned system, a_telephone- 
type fire alarm box is located at 
every street intersection where a 
traffic control light has been in- 
stalled; a few boxes are also in- 
stalled in other locations. This 
policy has advantages, as traffic 
lights would be installed at the in- 
tersections of the most heavily 
traveled streets and, if the policy 
were understood by both the citi- 
zens and visitors to the city, would 
serve to indicate the location of a 
box. There are also disadvantages 
in that the fire alarm superintend- 
ent, or other municipal department 
head in charge of the system, will 
probably not have a voice in de- 
ciding traffic light locations and 
therefore may find his depart- 
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mental budget being increased re- 
gardless of his wishes. Further, 
such traffic signals may be in loca- 
tions remote from buildings re- 
quiring protection, and, in areas 
where traffic lights are close to- 
gether, more boxes may be installed 
than needed thereby reducing 
much of the value of the box in the 
overall distribution pattern. 

Boxes are connected to switch- 
board facilities in fire alarm head- 
quarters by individual circuits. Re- 
moving the handset from the hook 
will cause an indicating light in 
headquarters to light, thereby giv- 
ing the location of the alarm with- 
out dependence upon voice trans- 
mission. This light remains on even 
though the handset is immediately 
replaced. Circuits to boxes are 
normally-closed, all-metallic  cir- 
cuits using cable and wires of the 
telephone company. Circuits are 
supervised up to and including the 
cord of the handset of the box. The 
circuit design is such that a ground 
on one side of the circuit, known as 
the tip side, will give a trouble sig- 
nal at fire alarm headquarters and 
a ground on the other side, known 
as the ring side, will give both a 
trouble signal and a false alarm at 
fire alarm headquarters. Circuits 
pass through one or more tele- 
phone exchange buildings. 

Fire alarm circuits enter only the 
frame room of one or more ex- 
change buildings where they con- 
nect to the main frame and the pro- 
tection frame. An error on the part 
of a careless workman in the frame 
room could interrupt a circuit pos- 
sibly causing a false alarm or even 
interrupting transmission of an 
alarm from a street box; therefore, 
clear identification of the terminals 
of all circuits in use for fire alarm 
purposes is essential. 

The circuits on the main frame 
are grouped and the group of ter- 
minals covered by a plastic shield 
hinged to the frame and appropri- 
ately identified; on the protector 
frame, terminals, of circuits are cov- 
ered with a red plastic case. Test- 
ing facilities and a trouble super- 
visory panel and bell are located 
where a telephone company em- 
ployee is always on duty. 

The equipment provided may 
vary in each system depending 
upon the extent of the system. 

The system inspected has a 
standard 3-position telephone 


switchboard with 420 jacks avail- 
able for termination of street box 
circuits with about two-thirds in 
use; each jack has two indicating 
lights for alerting the operator to 
an alarm signal from the street 
box. Above each horizontal row 
of jacks is mounted a card showing 
the location and the first alarm re- 
sponse to the box. Multipled jacks 
are provided for connection to the 
public telephone system, the police 
department switchboard, and the 
telephone system for municipal de- 
partments. A total of 45 cord sets 
are installed. Alarms are recorded 
by duplicate voice-actuated mag- 
netic tape units, one recording 
channel being provided for each 
operator’s position; time and date 
of receipt of alarms are not auto- 
matically recorded. Standard tele- 
phone practice uses a rectifier with 
a floating, positive side grounded 
battery which provides current for 
both operation of circuits and su- 
pervisory devices, a violation of the 
fundamental fire alarm principle 
that the same current source shall 
not be used for both a supervisory 
device and operation of the com- 
ponent being supervised; future fire 
alarm installations expected 
to incorporate separate current 
sources. A supervisory panel in- 
stalled adjacent to the switchboard 
consists of an indicating light for 
each box circuit and an audible 
signal to show an open or grounded 
circuit condition. Excent as noted 
above, and for the lack of a perma- 
nent and automatic recording of 
the location and time of an alarm 
from a street box, the essential re- 
quired facilities are provided in fire 
alarm headquarters for receipt of 
alarms from street boxes. 

Each fire station is required to 
have two separate and distinct con- 
nections to fire alarm headquarters 
by which they receive notification 
that response of apparatus and men 
is expected; in addition, a tele- 
phone line which does not depend 
upon connection through the com- 
mercial telephone system is re- 
quired. One of the alarm circuits 
must be a supervised metallic cir- 
cuit for coded signals or symbols 
for graphic recording. The other 
circuit may be arranged for trans- 
mission of coded signals, symbols 
for graphic recording, or voice 
through radio or wired amplifica- 
tion circuits. 
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AT RIGHT—Women employees re- 
ceive special instruction in handling 
lightweight fire extinguishers to put 
out simulated laboratory fire. 


BELOW—Plant physiologist puts out 
solvent fire with CO, extinguisher dur- 
ing one of weekly fire-fighting classes 
at drug manufacturing plant. 


hat may one day be the world’s largest volunteer fire brigade, 
4,000 members strong, is being formed by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., drug and chemical manufacturing firm. 

Each week, 40 production and research employees from throughout 
the plant gather at the fire demonstration area for a practical course 
of instruction in fire fighting. The students are introduced to the var- 
ious types of fire extinguishers available. Members of the permanent fire 
brigade demonstrate the proper way to handle the extinguishers. They 
also show the students the right and wrong way to handle different fires. 

Each of the students handles the extinguishers and puts out an actual 
solvent fire with two different size extinguishers. Every production 
and research employee in the plant will eventually attend one of these 
fire-fighting classes and actually fight a fire 

The fire-control program is prefaced by a continuous fire prevention 
education program. Since it is better to prevent a fire from starting 
rather than fight a fire, Pfizer employees are constantly reminded, 
“When you're doing a job right, you're doing it safely.” 


Employees 
proper use 
when contr 


are taught 
of masks 
olling fire. 





EXPLOSION EXTINGUISHER 


Developed originally for the pro- 
tection of fuel tanks of military 
aircraft, the explosion-suppressing 
system made by the Fireye Div., 
Electronics Corp. of America, is 
also finding industrial application 
for the protection of enclosed tanks, 
vessels or equipment containing ex- 
plosive vapors or dusts. The detect- 
ing unit, placed inside the tank, 
consists of an _ infrared-sensitive 
photoconductive ceil. It reacts to 
the opening flash of an explosion 
and sets off a small detonator that 
sprays the extinguishing liquid 
through the tank’s air space. The 
response is so rapid that the ex- 
tinguishing liquid suppresses the 
explosion before it has built up de- 
structive pressures. 

For details, use Key # FP-1 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


RAG DISPENSER-DISPOSAL UNIT 


Fire prevention as well as conven- 
ience is a feature in the design of a 
new towel or wiping rag dispenser- 
disposal station developed by The 


Protectoseal Co. This on-the-job 
station consists of a stand with two 
storage containers, each with dif- 
ferent fire-prevention characteris- 
tics. 

The top container, mounted on 
the stand, is designed for the stor- 
age of clean towels, waste or wiping 
rags. The cover is normally in an 
open position for easy access, but 
should a fire occur in this upper 
section, a fusible link melts and 
automatically drops the cover to 
smother the fire. The lower bin is 
for soiled and oily towels or clean- 
ing cloths, and its cover is always 
closed. To deposit dirty rags, the 





cover can be lifted by stepping on 
the foot treadle. Release of pres- 
sure on the treadle automatically 
closes the cover again. 

For details, use Key # FP-2 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71 


FIRE HOSE PROTECTOR 


A new mildew-resisting, water- 
proofing material, developed by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company In- 
dustrial Products Division and ap- 
plied to fire hose jackets, resists 
moisture absorption and mildew 
attack. Hose treated with “Super- 
seal” will also help fire fighters in 
below-freezing temperatures. The 
water-repellent maintains 
hose flexibility in weather condi- 
tions that freezes the covers of con 
ventional hose. Improved water 
repellency also reduces the weight 
at any temperature, since long 
lengths of water soaked hose are 
hard to handle. 


action 
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The Superseal treatment is avail- 
able in all sizes of fire hose used by 
municipal fire departments, in in- 
dustry, institutions, forestry and 
military use. Covers so treated are 
light brown in color and have a dry 
“feel.” 

For details, use Key # FP-3 on 


Inquiry Card on page 71. 


MAGNESIUM FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 


The Buffalo Fire Appliance Corpo- 
ration realizing the serious fire haz- 
existing in industry due to 
magnesium chip fires, announces 
the development of their new M-X 
Magnesium chip fire extinguisher, 
the first extinguisher to employ a 
liquid as an extinguishing agent. 
Available in 2 quart and 2% gallon 
the new extinguisher 
will positively extinguish incipient 
magnesium fires, according to the 
company. The 2 quart model is 
constructed of drawn brass and the 
2% gallon model is constructed of 
stainless steel, possessing respect- 
fully, 175 and 200 P.S.I. with nitro- 
gen or air. Both models have been 
tested at 500 P.S.I. 

The lightweight liquid agent is 
non-toxic, non-corrosive, non-abra 
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sive, will not freeze and is a non- 
conductor. It does not produce ex- 
cessive smoke or irritating fumes 
when in operation and leaves mag- 
nesium fires cool enough to handle. 
Patent pending. 

For details, use Key # FP-4 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


WELDING SCREENS 


Fire-resistant industrial welding 
and grinding shields have been de- 
veloped by The Astrup Co. They 
are portable partitions and curtains 
which surround the welder or 
grinder on three sides, preventing 
the splatter of coolants, oil and fly- 
ing sparks. 

The new three sided “Port-A- 
Screens” and portable folding 
screens are light in weight, vet 
sturdily constructed. They are eas- 
ily moved because their tubular 
steel framework is mounted on 
friction-free balls. The covers are 
made of top-grade fire-resistant 
duck, which is also treated to resist 
water and mildew. In addition to 
fire prevention, they protect work- 
ers against eye injuries and burns 
from sparks and flying chips. They 
are offered in many sizes, and can 
be purchased either as a complete 
unit, including cover and frame, or 
cover only. 

For details, use Key # FP-5 on 


Inquiry Card on page 71. 


NEW PORTABLE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


A new line of wet chemical port- 
able fire extinguishers which in 
cludes pressurized and ! sass con- 
tainer units has 
by Walter Kidde & Company, 
Inc. The new line includes a 2%- 
gal. pressure-operated combination 
water or anti-freeze extinguisher. 
With its tin lined, brass container 
construction, it is completely resist- 
ant to corrosion. 


been introduced 


The unit has an 
“on-off” squeeze type of valve and a 
built-in pressure gauge which shows 
the readiness of this portable for 
use. It may be pressure charged 
to 100 psi at any gas station charg- 
ing pump. Other additions to the 
line are 2%-gal. and 5-gal. pump 
tank type extinguishers using either 
stainless steel or copper containers 
charged with clear water or anti 
freeze solutions. 

Also new to the line are 1-qt. 
l'2-qt. and 1-gal. carbon tetrachlo 
ride extinguishers and cholorobro- 
momethane extinguishers which are 
pressurized with either air or nitro- 
gen to 150 psi. To avoid accidental 
discharge all of the pressurized ex- 
tinguishers have a safety latch 

The containers’ construction elim 
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inates the possibility of seam leak- 
age and provides greater strength. 
Hose fittings on these units are 
brass screw machine parts rather 
than castings or banc strips. All 
portable extinguisher shells are 
tested to 500 psi and are approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

For details, use Key # FP-6 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


“TIRE FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Truck tire fires, which are difficult 
to subdue, can be put out with 
Fyr-Fyter’s improved line of 2'- 
gal. Loaded Stream Instant extin- 
guishers. 

The Karbaloy chemical in these 
extinguishers is now _ expelled 
through a special shut-off nozzle 
that permits the operator to con- 
serve the liquid. In extinguishing 
deep-seated rubber tire fires, the 
operator can stop the flow of the 
Karbaloy liquid while he gains new 
and better vantage points to fight 
the fire. The shut-off nozzle on the 
Loaded Stream Instant is also 
equipped with a special spray tip 
which fans out the liquid onto the 
burning rubber surface. 

Water will also effectively knock 
down a truck tire fire, but too many 
gallons are required for fires that 
might occur on the road. The man- 
ufacturer claims that Karbaloy, 
unlike other chemicals including 
water, has a penetrating effect on 
both rubber and wood which puts 
out blazes more quickly and fire- 
proofs burned and unburned sur- 
faces as it is being sprayed. 

For details, use Key # FP-7 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


INDUSTRIAL FIRE TRUCK 


A compact, highly mobile fire truck, 
designed for use inside of factories 
and warehouses as well as for 
outside, is announced by Conklin- 
Mills-Conklin Co. The versatile 
“Fire Trac” units provide fast, effi- 
cient fire fighting facilities. The 
units are only five feet wide and 
11 feet long and are equipped with 
water tanks, wetting agents, and 
foam #quipment. 

For details, use Key # FP-8 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


FIRE RETARDANT FOR 
WORK CLOTHES 


A special fire retardant for the 
flameproofing of industrial clothing 
has been developed by Flamort 
Chemical Co. The product has 
passed all tests for tensile strength, 
aging, color change, flexibility and 
non-toxicity in addition to fire re- 
sistance. The textile fire retardant 
meets the requirements of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association 
and AST-MD 626-4I1T, and is said 
to be approved by State fire mar- 
shals, local fire departments and the 
National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing. 

The fire retardant is shipped as 
a dry concentrated compound, and 
the flameproofing solution is pre- 


pared by dissolving the compound 
in water. Work clothes are treated 
by immersion in the solution fol- 
lowing the directions on the con- 
tainer. The chemicals are said to 
combine with the textile fiber, do 
not clog the pores, and thus per- 
mit the material to “breathe,” an 
important factor in maintaining 
worker comfort. 

For details, use Key # FP-9 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


STORED PRESSURE 
EXTINGUISHER 


No inverting or bumping is neces- 
sary for operation of the “Redi-Jet,” 
a new type 2% gal. water or anti- 
freeze fire extinguisher made by 
Stop-Fire, Inc. It is a one-hand 
operated stored pressure unit, pres- 
surized with air or nitrogen to 100 
psi. Discharge is accomplished 
with a squeeze-grip operating lever 
which also serves as a carrying han- 
dle at the top of the extinguisher. 
The powerful stream carries 35 ft. 
or more. With anti-freeze solution, 
the “Redi-Jet” is effective from —40 
F to plus 120 F. 

The unit has been fully approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
for use against wood, paper, rub- 
bish, and all other Class A fires. 
Additional features include: con- 
trolled flow with spring loaded 
valve; no need for annual recharge, 
gauge provides a constant visual 
check; simple inexpensive servicing 
with a standard air compressor at 
any garage. 

The “Redi-Jet” is built to with- 
stand corrosive elements and rough 
usage. It features a one-piece seam- 
less drawn 85-15 brass shell with 
corrosion-proofed interior, and solid 
brass fittings. The shell is leak- 
proof: 450 psi hydrostatic test. 

For details, use Key # FP-10 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 
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PNESSURIZED WATER 
EXTINGUISHER 


A pressurized water-type fire extin- 
guisher, “Elk-Air,” has been an- 
nounced by Elkhart Brass Mfg. Co.., 
Inc. An outstanding feature is the 
minimum cost of maintenance. It 
can be recharged simply by replac- 
ing the water and pressurizing by 
air the same as an automobile tire. 

Valve controlled, Elk-Air is easy 
to operate. Merely pull the pin, 
direct hose nozzle and squeeze han- 
dle to release stream. The valve 
control permits stream to be turned 
on or off, conserving water and 
eliminating excess water damage. 
An easy-to-read pressure gauge in- 
dicates if extinguisher is ready for 
action. Tests show that the unit 
gives full capacity use of the 2% 
gallons of water and will maintain 


a steady stream length of from 35 
to 40 feet, until water supply is 
exhausted with no dribbling or 
drop-off of stream. The extinguisher 
has a removable fill tube with anti- 
overfill feature, and carries the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories lac. Ap- 
proval for Class A-1 incipient fires, 
which covers wood, cloth, paper 
and rubbish. It has a seamless brass 
drawn shell with all brass forged 
parts, and can also be supplied with 
an anti-freeze charge. 

For details, use Key # FP-11 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


TEXTILE FLAME RETARDANT 


A renewable type flame retardant, 
“X-12,” designed to give improved 
temperature and aging stability in 
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flame retarded materials has been 
developed by the Grasseli Chemi- 
cals Division, E. I. du-Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. It is easy to 
apply in water solution, followed 
by drying, and may be used on 
paper, cotton, linen, viscose rayon 
and other cellulosic materials, but 
not on acetate rayon or synthetic 
fibers. 

The temperature stability of X-12 
means longer service life for the 
treated materials and shorter proc- 
essing time because fabrics can be 
dried and ironed at higher tempera- 
tures. Special agents in the com- 
pound insure penetration, retention 
of original fabric or paper proper- 
ties, and the prevention of flame 
after-glow. It has little or no effect 
on the color or light-fastness of a 
wide range of dyes. The compound 
is a crystalline powder which is 
dissolved in hot water. It resists dry 
cleaning solvents, but must be re- 
applied after laundering. 

In the textile field, X-12 is suit- 
able for treating workmen’s clothes, 
curtains, bedspreads, felts, rugs, 
upholstery, etc. In the paper in- 
dustry it can be used on cardboard, 
insulating papers, matchboard, 
crepe, tissue, molded paper prod- 
ucts, etc. 

For details, use Key # FP-12 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 
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THERMOSTATIC PAPER 


Heat-sensitive papers have been 
developed by The Paper Thermom- 
eter Co. for accurately determining 
temperatures ard at the same time 
recording the temperature effects 
permanently. “Thermopapers” are 
a graded series of heat-sensitive 
papers calibrated for temperatures 
from 113 to 580 degrees F. When 
the temperature reaches a prede- 


termined amount the white coating 
turns black. The maker claims that 
accuracy is within 1 percent above 
or below the stated temperature. 
The paper strips are availab!e open 
or sealed in glass tubes. 

Fire prevention uses include 
placement of the strips around fur- 
naces, hot air conduits, steam pipes, 
electrical equipment, motors and 
other areas where fires might start 
from overheating. They can be 
used for recording temperatures of 
ovens, sterilizers, autoclaves, drying 
operations, etc. They can also be 
packaged with biologicals, foods 
and heat sensitive products to de- 
termine maximum temperatures at- 
tained during shipment or storage. 

For details, use Key # FP-13 on 


Inquiry Card on page 71. 
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TRIGGER-GRIP SAFETY CANS 


A complete new line of safety cans 
for use where explosive or flam- 
mable liquids are handled is being 
introduced by Eagle Manufactur- 
ing Co. The new line is approved 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Factory Mutual for handling or 
storing oil, gasoline, or similar liq- 
uids in the factory, home, farm, 
camp, service station, etc. 
Featured in the new series are 
safety cans of five sizes: 1 qt., 2 qt., 
1 gal., 2% gal., 5 gal. The three 
smallest sizes have a one-handed 
trigger-grip handle, while the two 
largest safety cans have free-swing 
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handles. Both types have a self-ad- 
justing protective guard cap which 
prevents leakage if can is upset. 

All cans are of one-piece con- 
struction with no seams, as body 
and breast are welded together 
electrically under electronic control. 
The entire line is made from heavy 
24-gauge terne steel which is given 
a high-gloss red baked finish. Bot- 
toms are reinforced with heavy- 
gauge steel hoops. 

For details, use Key # FP-14 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


RADIOACTIVE FIRE DETECTOR 


A new type of detector that spots 
fires in their earliest stages by 


reacting to invisible combustion 
gases, smoke, slow smoldering, as 
well as open flame, has been devel- 
oped by Pyrene—C-O-Two. The 
fire detecting unit is used as part 
of a complete alarm system which 
can also automatically operate ex- 
tinguishing systems or fire doors 
and other fire control equipment. 

An unusual feature of the detec- 
tor head is that it utilizes radioac- 
tive materials to provide highly sen- 
sitive ionization chambers. Called 
the “Pre-Detector System,” each 
head gives coverage for an un- 
usually wide area and as many 
heads as necessary may be con- 
nected in a circuit leading to a fire 
indicating cabinet or space indicat- 
ing cabinet. Both visual and audible 
signals indicate the presence of fire 
in its incipient stages. The manu- 
facturer claims that the new system 
gives much quicker response to fire 
than other types of heat, flame, or 
smoke detecting devices. 

For details, use Key # FP-15 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 
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ALUMINIZED FIRE SUIT 
WITH BREATHING UNIT 


A new aluminized fire suit has been 
announced by Wheeler Protective 
Apparel, Inc. for fire rescue workers 
and incorporates an air respirator 
which enables the worker to 
breathe for extended periods of 
time while inside the suit. 

The “Fire King” is made from 
aluminized tropic-weight asbestos 
fabric which reflects up to 90% of 
the heat generated in the fire, per- 
mitting rescue even in direct flame. 
The lining is of neoprene coated 
fiberglass for additional resistance 
to heat, abrasion, water, oil, grease 
and acids. This also forms an ef- 
fective vapor barrier. There is a 
built-in Bullard hard hat to protect 
the wearer from head blows. A 
pyrex vision piece in the helmet is 
replaceable and is ventilated to pre- 
vent fogging. 

The Scott Air-Pak, 
tained breathing equipment, is 
worn underneath the suit and pro- 


self-con- 


vides enough air for approximately 
15 minutes work inside the suit at 
extreme exertion. The Air-Pak of- 
fers protection against gas, smoke, 
dust, or fumes and will operate suc- 
cessfully in temperatures as low as 
20 below zero. Cool air, not oxy- 
gen, is used in the Air-Pak, making 
for safer operation in flames. 

For details, use Key # FP-16 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 


EXTINGUISH”R SERVICING 
DEVICE 


A fire extingusher servicing device 
for removing extinguisher heads 
safely and quickly has been intro- 
duced by the Central Safety Equip- 


ment Co. The product has been 
designed for use by industrial and 
commercial firms maintaining ex- 
tinguishers and extinguisher servic- 
ing organizations. It enables one 
man to 
head easily. 


remove an extinguisher 


The device consists of a stainless 
steel impact wrench and adjustable 
aluminum gripper base. To remove 
the “head,” the extinguisher is 
placed on the gripper base and 
locked into position by a foot con- 
trolled “brake,” adjustable for 12 
and 2% gallon extinguishers. The 
impact wrench is then applied. 
Through a loose, swinging action 
in the handle, impact for jarring 
loose the head is achieved without 
damage to the extinguisher, head 
threads or operator. 

For details, use Key # FP-17 on 
Inquiry Card on page 71 


VARIED PRESSURE DRY 
CHEMICAL EXTINGUISHER 


A new 10-pound pressurized dry 
chemical fire extinguisher which 
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carries Underwriters’ approval for 
a pressure range of from 150 to 250 
pounds has been announced by 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
The advantage of such a wide 
range of working pressures, accord- 
ing to Kidde engineers, is that the 
unit will work satisfactorily if only | 
150 pounds of air pressure is avail- 
able. 

The unit features a pistol grip | 
trigger release mechanism, a new | 
dust and moisture-proof gauge | 
which shows at a glance the unit's | 
charged pressure. It also uses a dif- | 
fuser horn which gives extra wide | 
coverage of the discharge pattern | 
for flammable liquid and electrical | 
equipment fires. 

For details, use Key # FP-18 on | 
Inquiry Card on page 71. 





HEAT RESISTANT HOOD 


A lightweight protective hood 
made of “Fyre-Armor,” the alumi- 
nized flame and heat resistant 
fabric, has been introduced as a 
firefighter’s weapon against radi- 
ant heat temperatures as high as 
2500° F. 

The hood features high-heat re- 
sistant window, complete freedom 
of movement and protection against 
radiant heat. 

“Fyre-Armor” is a heat and flame 
resistant fabric made with various 
metallic layers and an outside coat- 
ing of aluminum foil. It is also 
available in firefighting suits, rescue 
blankets, industrial aprons, mittens, 
leggings and boots. 

For details, use Key # FP-19 on 
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HAWS EYE-WASH 
FOUNTAINS 


Even though summoned medical aid arrives 
as rapidly as possible, time elapsing between 
occurence of eye accidents and a physician's 
care is too often the period when permanent 
harm is done. 

Bridge this “danger period” with HAWS Emergency Eye- 

Wash Fountains that permit injured work- 
ers instantaneously to wash injurious mat- 
ter from their eyes with clear water at safe 
controlled pressure. 
Available with HAWS Drench Shower At- 
tachment to form an “emergency first aid 
station” for your employees’ protection. All 
HAWS Safety Equipment is designed and 
manufactured in cooperation with leading 
sefety engineers. 


Write for full detatls today! 


1439 FOURTH STREET (Since 1909) BERKELEY 10, CALIF. 


(For details, use Key # M-13 on card on page 71) 
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Open steel floor- 
ing; welded or 
riveted pattern; 
fabricated in car- 
bon of stainless 
steel, aluminum, 
monel and alloys. 


A steel floor 
armor designed 
to prolong the 
life of floors 5 
times! Installed in 
concrete or mastic 
On new Of existing 
concrete or wood floors 
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— ~~ \ KLEMP METAL GRATING CORPORATION 


KLEMP METAL GRATING CORPORATION €601 South Melvina Avenue, Chicego 38, Ill 
6601 South Melvine Aveny SMI’ 


Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me a copy of your ‘Dota and Specifi. 
cation Monvol 

Nome__ 

Pirm 

Address___.. a - 

City —_ ‘ _ State. 

Thone . 


Chicago 38, Iilin 
POrtsmouth 7-676 
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A.S.S.E. Elects 


Edward B. Landry, director of 
safety and health for the Post 
Office Department, has been in- 
stalled as president of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers at 
the Society's Annual Meeting in 
Chicago, I[llinois. 

The Society, with a membership 
of 6,500 and 59 chapters in the 
United States, Hawaii and Canada, 
is an organization of safety engi- 
neers dedicated to upholding the 
standards of the profession and 
using its abilities for human service 
in the nation, the state and the 
community. 

Others taking office for one year 
terms are Henry B. Duffus (first 
vice president), administrator of 
accident prevention, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation; John F. Juli 
(second vice president), safety man- 
ager, Consolidated Western Steel 
Division, U. S. Steel; J. B. Johnson 
(Secretary), managing director of 
the American Society of Safety 
Engineers; George F. Nuernberger 


(treasurer), safety engineer, A. B. 
Dick Company. 

Mr. Landry has been actively 
engaged for more than 26 years in 
safety engineering for industry and 
agencies of the federal government. 

A member of the American 
Society of Safety Engineers since 
1932, Mr. Landry belongs to 
many technical and safety societies, 
including the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers General 
Safety Committee, Veterans of 
Safety, American Industrial Hy- 
giene Association, Industrial Con- 
ference of the National Safety 
Council, Maryland Traffic Safety 
Commission, Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Safety Board, Federal 
Safety Council, and the Federal 
Fire Council. 

He has served as an officer or 
committee chairman in many of 
these organizations, and has been 
technical adviser to the President's 
Conference on Occupational Safety. 
The American Standards Associa- 
tion cited him for his work on its 
War Standards Committees. 
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Plant Maintenance and 
Engineering Conference 


Fifty sessions on 26 aspects of fac- 
tory upkeep will highlight the 
seventh annual Plant Maintenance 
& Engineering Conference to be 
held concurrently with the Plant 
Maintenance & Engineering Show 
at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
January 23-26. 

Both events are produced by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York 
exposition management firm. 
About 2,500 engineers are expected 
to attend the conference and some 
20,000 industrial executives are 
expected at the show, which is one 
of the largest annual industrial ex- 
positions in the country. It has not 
been held in the East since 1952. 
About 400 companies are expected 
to exhibit some 5,000 different 
products and services in 278 basic 
types. 

The 1956 program will be ar- 
ranged in three groups. There will 
be two general conferences, which 
all registrants attend; eight concur- 
rent sectional conferences, at 
which papers will be read; and 16 
concurrent, informal round tables 
for discussions of special problems. 

Six industries will receive spe- 
cial attention in the round tables: 
air transport, chemical, iron foun- 
dry, petroleum refining, paper mill 
and paper product and textile in- 
dustries. 

The conference will start with a 
general session on “How We Look 
at Preventive Maintenance,” with 
two presentations, one from a 
metal-working plant and another 
from a process plant. The second 
general conference will be a panel 
discussion on “Maintenance Con- 
trols.” This session will consider, 
“Planning and Scheduling as De- 
signed for Effective Cost Control,” 
“Inspection Procedures to Control 
Quality” and “Making the Main- 
tenance Personnel Control 
Minded.” 

The eight sectional conferences 
will consider “Getting Maintenance 
People to Work as a Team,” “Yard- 
sticks to Measure Effectiveness of 
Maintenance,” “Sanitary Stand- 
ards and How to Meet Them,” 
“Equipment Replacement Policies,” 
“Using the Services of Independ- 
ent Contractors,” “Maintenance in 
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Plants on 24-Hour Operation,” 
“Maintenance Painting” and “De- 
sign and Operation of Maintenance 
Shops.” 

The round table discussions, in 
addition to the five specially de- 
voted to particular industries, in- 
clude “Maintenance of Yard Struc- 
tures and Yard Equipment,” “How 
Punched Cards Facilitate Mainte- 
nance,” “Getting the Most Out of 
Electrical Equipment,” “Lubrica- 
tion Practices,” “Maintenance of 
Machine Tools,” “Report Writing,” 
“Relation of Maintenance and Pur- 
chasing Departments,” “Insuring 
Effective Utilities for the Plant.” 
“Forms, Records and Reports” and 
“Tool Room Control.” 

Advance registration cards and 
hotel information may be obtained 
from Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Design Engineering Show 


The first Desigr: Engineering Show, 
a new departure in _ industrial 
expositions, will be held at Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, May 14 to 
17, 1956, it was announced by 
Clapp & Poliak, Inc., New York 
exposition firm which will manage 
the event. 

The show is the first to be de- 
voted exclusively to the needs of 
those engineers who design prod- 
ucts for consumer and industrial 
use. Exhibits will include parts, 
components, finishes and _ basic 
materials, as well as testing ma- 
chines, x-ray machines and other 
equipment with specific design 
engineering applications. 

This will provide, on an annual 
basis, a complete view of develop- 
ments in the design engineering 
function of industry. To supple- 
ment exhibits, a conference will be 
conducted at which papers will 
consider various applications of 
design engineering theory and 
practice. 

Although all industries are con- 
fronted with design engineering 
problems, it is believed that 73 
industries will have primary interest 
in the exhibits and conference, 
including: air conditioning, auto- 
motive, chemical processing ma- 
chinery, coal mining machinery, 
construction machinery, die casting 
machinery, electrical appliances, 
electrical generating and transmit- 
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ting equipment, electrical machin- 
ery, electronic equipment, fire 
protection equipment, forging ma- 
chinery, foundry equipment, gas 
and oil production equipment, glass 
making machinery, grain processing 
equipment, heating equipment, hy- 
draulic and pneumatic equipment, 
laundry and dry cleaning equip- 
ment, leather working machinery, 
lumber and saw mill machinery, 
marine equipment, materials han- 
dling equipment, metal working 
machinery and machine tools, nu- 


clear science equipment, oil re- 
finery equipment, paint making 
machinery, plastics producing and 
fabricating machinery, quarrying 
machinery, rubber processing equip- 
ment, shoe machinery, steel mill 
machinery, welding equipment, and 
woodworking equipment. 

Design engineers and executives 
who wish to obtain advance regis- 
tration cards or hotel information 
may write Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 
341 Madison Av., New York 17, 
N. Y. 
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Breck pH7 Protective Cream covers the skin with an invisible, oil-resistant 


film which is neither slippery nor sticky. This neutral film prevents contact 
of irritants with the skin. Breck pH7 Protective Cream is effective against such 
irritants as lubricating oils, grease, aromatic and hydrocarbon solvents, cutting 
compounds, synthetic resins, rubber dust, fiber glass, paint, duplicating inks and 
iron dust. Breck pH7 Protective Cream is easily removed with Breck Hand 


Cleaner or with soap and water, making the use of harsh cleansers unnecessary. 


A Breck Industrial Preparations Booklet will be forwarded to you upon request. 
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WORKER WELFARE 


in the era of automation 


ROM THE IMPROVEMENTS that have already 

been brought about by mechanization and semi- 
automatic processes, it is reasonable to assume that 
higher levels of automation will further alter the ex- 
tent and degree of the hazards to which workers 
have been exposed. We can expect that there will be 
fewer traumatic injuries. The workers’ fingers and 
hands will no longer be exposed to the moving parts 
of the machine. 

The need for manual handling of heavy stock in 
the loading and unloading of machines and in the 
transfer of stock from one point to another in the 
plant will also be eliminated, and along with it in- 
dustrial hernias, crushed feet and back injuries. Ford 
Motor Company’s experience indicates an 85.5 percent 
reduction in the number of hernias at operations 
where automatic equipment was installed. 

In this and other respects automation will prove 
itself a great boon to industrial safety. Another en- 
vironmental hazard, that of exposures to industrial 
dusts and other contaminants, has already been largely 
eliminated or controlled by engineering measures 
which incorporate some of the principles of automa- 
tion. 

While automation will relieve the day-to-day 
chronic exposures to toxic materials, the industrial 
physician will be faced with instances of acute or 
subacute exposures, particularly where maintenance 
work is involved. Workers accidentally and drasti- 
cally exposed to toxic materials will require special 
and prompt treatment, and the industrial physician 
must have ready and available knowledge based on 
studies of the toxic properties of materials used in 
manufacturing. Industrial hygiene activities and tox- 
icological research will not be materially altered by 
the advent of automation. A real need for both will 
still exist. 

It is the industrial medical department which will 
be faced with most of the new problems created by 
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OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 


Educational affiliate of 
INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


automation. In many cases, these will not be com- 
pletely new problems, but rather continuation and 
intensification of old ones. There will be fewer acci- 
dents, thus narrowing the role of the traumatic sur- 
geon in industry, and certainly less chronic disease 
on the occupational scene, but there wili be a tremen- 
dous increase in new and intangible problems that 
may affect the health of people, on and off the job. 

Non-occupational disability is one of the most im- 
portant problems confronting management today. It 
hardly matters where or how a man becomes ill or suf- 
fers an injury. The fact remains that he won't %e on 
the job, and the result will be higher operatirig costs 
because of substitution of perhaps untrained per- 
sonnel, spoiled products, higher disability wages, and 
many intangible losses. If automation leads to a 
shorter work day or work week, it will be even more 
important that the industrial health maintenance pro- 
gram include attention to home safety, and to heakh 
education and counseling. 

Whether or not automation will increase the num- 
ber of psychosomatic disorders remains to be seen. 
It may succeed in clearing up some of the difficulties 
that are the roots of maladjustment and other human 
relations problems in industry. It will relieve human 
beings of dirty, unpleasant jobs and backbreaking 
labor, take them away from repetitive, monotonous, 
highly specialized tasks such as those found on the 
assembly line, where keeping pace with the machine 
can build up tensions and frustrations. 

But there is no assurance that all of the jobs uncer 
automation will be less routine and uninspiring. 

(Continued on next page) 





Workers will in many cases be shifted to better, more 
skilled jobs to handle the servicing, repair and con- 
struction of necessary equipment. But not all workers 
will have the ability to handle such jobs, even when 
the necessary education and training are provided for 
them. In such cases, responsible jobs would be a con- 
stant source of anxiety to the worker, thus creating 
emotional disturbances. 

It is alleged that the highest incidence of gastric 
ulcers in the hourly wage group is found among ma- 
chinists, who probably exert less physical effort than 
most mill workers. This would indicate that auto- 
mated industry, with its trend toward more and more 
skilled work, needs to be concerned with the effects 
of mental and emotional stress on its workers. As the 
situation stands today, it has been estimated that 20 
percent of all employees in peacetime are borderline 
emotional cases, unable to bear efficiently the stresses 
of industrial work. 


No Basic Requirements Changed 


Automation will change none of the basic require- 
ments of a good health maintenance program. The 
keystone of such a program is the physical examina- 
tion, including preplacement and periodic examination 
in the case of hazardous jobs. Transfer and terminal 
examinations are valuable as well. 

The value of the pre-placement examination was 
emphasized in comparing shipyards which conducted 
such physical examinations with a group which did 
not. Compensation insurance losses were 50 percent 
higher in those shipyards not utilizing the preplace- 
ment physical examination, and the average number of 
hernias and serious cases per month were about 
three times as high. 

In the automatic factory the pre-placement exam- 
ination must be tailored to the new requirements. 
We can only surmise at this point what they will be. 
Certainly there will be a lessening of physical stress, 
so that physical standards for many jobs need not be 
so rigid. If a job requires that a man sit at a control 
panel and work with his ands, it would not matter 
if he were crippled. 

In fact, he would undoubtedly be much happier 
than someone who has the physical ability to move 
about freely and who might become restless and dis- 
satisfied if forced to restrict his movement. The 
worker must be considered in relation to the machine 
and to the working environment, and in the light of 
this, handicaps are often quite unimportant. In fact, 
a physical handicap can often be an asset rather than a 
detriment. A deaf man could concentrate on an exact- 
ing job without strain despite a noisy environment, 
and a blind man could do work requiring sensitive 
touch much more rapidly and accurately than a man 
with normal eyesight. 

With the setting of new standards for employment, 
both physical and mental, the problem of the aging 
worker changes proportions. Many who would not 
have been acceptable for employment in industry be- 
cause of major chronic diseases or impairments would 
be quite capable of handling jobs in automated in- 
dustries which do not require physical strength or 
exertion. A major economic and social problem would 


thus be relieved, since the number of aged in the 
United States is increasing rapidly. 


Periodic Tests Needed 


The periodic physica! examination in these early 
days of increasing automation can provide industrial 
physicians with valuable information. It is important 
that they be able to anticipate, and thus guard against, 
any deleterious effects of automation. At present, 
most industries confine the periodic examinations to 
employees who are exposed to recognized hazards, 
such as metal fume, solvent vapors, or unusual dusti- 
ness, and to executives. Some state laws require the 
periodic examination, at least in a limited way, of 
employees in certain jobs, such as hoisting engineers 
and locomotive operators. The periodic examination 
should be more extensively employed so that industry 
and its physicians can keep abreast of changing indus- 
trial health problems and can institute preventive 
measnres. 

Bui the most important member of the team is 
management itself. Without the wholehearted in- 
terest and support of management, without a full 
appreciation by industrial leaders of the value of 
health maintenance programs, both worker health and 
efficient production will fall far short of the optimum. 


(Based on a speech given by Dr. C. 
rector, Industrial Hygiene Foundation, 
ment Association, Special Conference on 
New York City, Oct. 10-12, 1955.) 


Richard Walmer 
before the American 
Automation, Hotel 
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Hygienic Guide Series 


The American Industrial Hygiene Association has 
announced the publication of a series of information 
bulletins, called “Hygienic Guides,” which will be 
made available to industry and other interested 
persons. 

The purpose of the guides is to present authoritative 
and substantiated information on the toxicity of 
common industrial materials, and to bring together 
all of the pertinent information required for hazard 
evaluation. It is planned that Guides will be prepared 
covering all of the common industrial chemicals and 
materials. Also, it is hoped that Guides can be pre- 
pared for the new chemicals introduced to the indus- 
trial markets. 

Each Hygienic Guide will include information on 
the following: 1. Maximum allowable concentration 
for both short and long term exposures; 2. Significant 
chemical and physical properties; 3. Major uses; 4. 
Evaluation of exposures; 5. Engineering control pro- 
cedures; 6. Medical control procedures; 7. References 
to the literature. 

Hygienic Guide sheets may be obtained from 
the American Industrial Hygiene Association, 14125 
Prevost, Detroit 27, Michigan at 25 cents each. All 
orders for less than $2.00 must be prepaid. Individual 
Guides are now available for Acetaldehyde, Cadmium, 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Butyl Alcohol (N-Butanol) and 
Amyl Acetate. 
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why HEARING TESTS 


play an important part 


in accident prevention... 


HOW A BELTONE AUDIOMETER 
CAN HELP 


Many industrial accidents have been traced directly 
to the inability of workers to hear warning signals, 
the approach of vehicles or equipment. Most of 
these accidents might have been prevented by a 
comprehensive Industrial Hearing Test Program. 


Such a program has proved invaluable in accident 
prevention wherever it has been used. It also 
provides a permanent record which, in many cases, 
has been the basis for handling compensation 
claims for hearing loss. 


' Medical, legal and safety directors who are vitally 
concerned with the hearing acuity of employees 
recognize the importance of threshold audiograms. 
For this reason, highly accurate and dependable 
audiometric equipment is of primary interest to 
industrial firms. 


v4 Big Reasons Why the Beltone Audiometer Is Ideal for Industrial Use 


Easy operation and exceptional accuracy. 6. Its continuously variable attenuator permits interpo- 


2. Lower in initial cost and low in maintenance cost. lation in one decible steps. 


. Extremely compact and light . . . only 11 pounds, 7. Its induction calibration assures accuracy. 
so it can be carried easily from plant to plant or 


from one department to another. 
2 New FREE Booklet 
Trouble-free operation. Gives Complete information 


Features a new, exclusive circuit using only one Te gst all the facts about the economical 
: new Beltone Audiometer .. . and how 


electronic tube. it gives easy, accurate tests of hearing 
loss . . . mail coupon TODAY for 
illustrated FREE booklet. No obdliga- 


tion. 1 1 
S009 900000000000 00000000 099 0890009000000 0008 EEE sccccece 
> Audiometer Division, Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 4-204 
2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


Please rush me, without obligation, the FREE booklet describing the 
AUDIOMETER 


new Beltone Audiometer for easy, accurate testing of workers’ hearing 
Model 9A—Price, $295 
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2900 West 36th Street, Chicago 32, Illinois il 
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by WILLIS J. BEACH 
Chemist 
Technical Service Department 
Sugar Beet Products Co. 


various chemical solvents used 
on the hands has been known for 
many years. It was pointed up 
again in 1938 by Louis Schwartz 
when petroleum oils and greases 
held first place in a list of ten lead- 
ing chemical causes of occupational 
dermatitis amounting to 14% of all 
cases reported. Solvents in general 
were the third leading cause with 
10% of all cases reported through- 
out the nation. Since then, such 
chemicals as trichlorethylene, pe- 
troleum and coal tar distillates and 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, formal- 
dehyde, crude petroleum, kerosene 
and gasoline have been branded as 
injurious to the skin. 

However, there are few reports 
of either an experimental or clin- 
ical nature in the literature to indi- 
cate comparative _ skin-irritating 
properties of petroleum distillates 
in spite of their recognized action 
on the skin. One of the few perti- 
nent studies, made by Oettel, stated 
that among the common aliphatic 
hydrocarbons decane and dodecane 
did not cause burning, itching and 
reddening of the skin. Various 
aromatics such as ethyl benzene, 
m-xylene were said to be highly ir- 
ritating, while a lesser degree of 
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irritation was present with ben- 
zene. The toxicity of the aromatic 
hydrocarbons of the boiling range 
157-200°C has not been reported 
at this time. It is of interest that a 
subcommittee of the Medical Ad- 
visory Committee, American Petro- 
leum Institute is at present con- 
templating developing information 
concerning toxicity of this class of 
compounds. 

Recently George Morris has 
also listed many of the above as 
well as benzene, toluene and butyl 
cellosolve as possible skin sensitiz- 
ers and irritants, and he observed 
that other authorities had also 
found that a large percentage of 
all industrial dermatitis cases were 
due to the use of raw solvents in 
skin cleaning. 

In spite of this background, early 
formulators seeking a cleanser of 
high solvent power and greater 
cleansing ability, particularly for 
greasy, gummy and resinous soils 
(hard to remove in the presence of 
water) placed the emphasis on high 
solvency and cleaning efficiency. 
The safety aspects were somewhat 
overlooked. 

It is evident from examination of 
various formulas for waterless hand 
cleaners that the compounders de- 
pended on the use of beneficial 
emollients to offset the dehydrating 
and defatting action of these 
solvents, but their skin sensitizing 
and irritating qualities still pre- 
vailed. 

Back in this era the popular 
solvent was kerosene ecause it did 
an efficient cleaning job and was 
low in cost. It was emulsified with 
water by the use of ammonia soaps 
which were cheap and effective for 
such purpose. The evil-smelling 
combination of crude or even re- 
fined kerosene plus ammonia did 
little to enhance the acceptance of 
these products. 

The first major advance was the 
use of odorless “level oils” and 
other deodorized petroleum dis- 
tillates from which the odor was 
removed by various refining tech- 
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less Skin Cleansers 


niques. Also, organic ammonia de- 
rivatives such as the alkanolamines 
(being used in the cosmetic field) 
were found to be safe, effective 
and, above all, relatively odorless 
replacements for ammonia. 

As a result, the sales of waterless 
hand cleansers expanded. Their 
use was far better than the indis- 
criminate use of raw and crude 
solvents found so commonly in 
the plant for hand cleaning, but 
there were still many reports of in- 
dustrial dermatoses appearing, to 
result from poorly formulated 
waterless hand cleansers. In fact, 
we still occasionally hear about 
such products. 

At about the time the odorless 
spirits and alkanolamines came into 
use sufficient progress had been 
made in the technology of water- 
less cleanser raw materials to in- 
terest one company in initiating a 


program of product development. 
The research policy was predicated 
upon the belief that a safe product 
was now obtainable. Safety to the 
hands was therefore the first re- 


quirement. Effectiveness in func- 
tion second. Other require- 
ments were: complete elimination 
of undesirable odor, pleasant ap- 
pearance and after-feel, suitable 
consistency for dispensing, rapid 
break when on the hands, and good 
stability to heat, cold and shelf life. 
Such a product is now a reality and 
there are undoubtedly other simi- 
lar products now finding accept- 
ance. 

Silicones are being used now in 
protective creams in which a large 
percentage must be incorporated 
to be effective. Their possible use 
in waterless hand cleansers has 
been thought of, but their role in 
this type of product (that leaves 
almost no residue) is a bit vague. 

How can you distinguish be- 
tween the safe and unsafe prod- 
ucts? Perhaps the quickest and 
surest way is to select one that has 
an established reputation for 
safety. This can be done by select- 
ing one of the more well-known 


was 
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producers and checking into at 
least two or three references sub- 
mitted. You should find out di- 
rectly from the safety director how 
long the product has been in use, 
how many users are involved, and 
under what conditions, i.e. the na- 
ture of the soil being removed. An 
occasional case of allergy is not 
significant. We have never heard 
of any cleansing agent that did not 
cause an occasional allergy reac- 
tion to someone. 

Closed patch tests run by and 
evaluated by a competent derma- 
tologist can only serve to screen 
out the more dangerous products. 
The main trouble with the closed 
patch test as applied to waterless 
skin cleansers is that you may come 
out with the wrong answer. The 
closed patch test involves direct 
contact between the product and a 
more sensitive area of the skin for 
a comparatively long period of time 
and can be unnecessarily rigorous. 

The presence and nature of 
harmful solvents cannot be reliably 
detected by their odor in a water- 
less hand cleanser. Chemical anal- 
yses can shed light only to the ex- 
pert. The emulsion can be broken 
and the solvent recovered, sepa- 
rated from the oil-soluble ingre- 
dients, and examined for purity. 
The boiling point and distillation 
range test on this fraction can be 
misleading for there exist safe 
solvents that are not petroleum dis- 
tillates, strictly speaking, but which 
have the same distillation range as 
the kerosenes. Examination of re- 
fractive index will point up the dif- 
ference, however. The presence of 
significant amounts of aromatics 
(benzene, toluene, xylene, naphtha- 
lene) can be determined from ex- 
amination of the ultra-violet spec- 
trophotometric curves run on the 
solvent fraction. The presence of 
sulfur, nitrogen, or halogen bearing 
hydrocarbons can be detected by 
the spectrophotometer or mass 
spectrograph. The degree and na- 
ture of hydrocarbon unsaturation is 
also pointed up by the infra-red 


spectrophotometric curve but a 
simpler iodine value test or sulfuric 
acid absorption test will usually 
suffice to indicate the presence of 
these undesirables. The solvents 
appearing to have the least history 
of skin irritation are the saturated 
hydrocarbons (paraffins) of mod- 
erate carbon chain length. These 
are quite unreactive and are bland 
when applied to the skin but are 
useful for soil removal. They 
should be very pure. We have 
found the new text: “Handbook of 
Cosmetic Materials, Their Uses, 
and Toxic and Dermatologic Ac- 
tions,” Greenburg and Lester, 1954 
edition, Interscience Publ. Co., 
New York, to be helpful although 
somewhat incomplete in references 
beyond 1949. However, we rec- 
ommend it. U. S. Public Health 
Service Publ. No. 364, titled: “Oc- 
cupational and Related Derma- 
toses,” by D. J. Birmingham and 
P. C. Campbell, Jr., is excellent. 

The above-mentioned tests of 
course are complex, expensive and 
time-consuming. To set up specifi- 
cations precluding the use of these 
harmful solvents without having 
facilities to test for them is only a 
half-way measure and will not in 
itself insure the end result—pro- 
curement of a safe product. The 
best way out of this difficulty is 
perhaps the easiest. Simply do a 
little inquiring. Locate a reliable 
supplier. Ask him to supply you 
with the necessary evidence that 
his product is safe. He may not 
wish to reveal the exact nature of 
the solvent he uses but he should 
at least be in a position to furnish 
you with chemical proof that his 
solvent and other ingredients do 
not contain any of the harmful 
chemical types mentioned in this 
discussion. You then have enough 
assurance of safety to start using 
the product on a limited scale. 
When the product has proved itself 
safe by the test of time and actual 
use, go into it full scale. 
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Established Values 


Gases and Vapors 


Substance 
Acetaldehyde 
Acetic acid 
Acetic anhydride 
Acetone 
Acrolein 
Acrylonitrile 
Ammonia 
Amy! acetate 
Amyi -alcoh 
Aniline 
Arsine 
Benzene (benz 
Bromine 
Butadiene [1,3-butadiene) . 
Butanone (methyl ethyl ketone 
Butyl acetate (n-buty! 
Butyl alcohol (n-butanol) 
Butyl cellosolve (2-butoxyethanol) 
Carbon dioxide . 
Carbon disulfide 
Carbon monoxide 
Carbon tetrachloride 
Cellosolve (2-ethoxyethano 
Cellosolve acetate (hydroxyethy 
acetate) 
Chlorine : 
Chlorobenzene (monochlor 
benzene) 4 ; 
Chloroform (trichloromethane) 
|-Chloro-|-nitropropane 
Chloroprene (2-chlorobutadiene) 
Cresol (all isomers) .. 
Cyclohexane 
Cyclohexanol 
Cyclohexanone 
Cyclohexene 
Cyclopropane 
o-Dichlorobenzene 
Dichlorodifluoromethane 
1,1-Dichloroethane 
1,2-Dichloroethylene 
Dichloroethy! ether 
Dichloromonofluoromethane 


acetate) 


52 


75 
100 
20 
25 

5 
400 
100 
100 
400 
400 
50 
1,000 
100 
200 
15 
1,000 


Threshold Limit 


LF nag are given in the following tabulation for the maximum aver- 
age atmospheric concentration of contaminants to which workers 
may be exposed for an eight-hour working day without injury to health. 

These values are based on the best available information from indus- 
trial experience, from experimental studies, and, when possible, from 
a combination of the two. They are not fixed values but are reviewed 
annually by the Committee on Threshold Limits for changes, revisions, 
or additions as further information becomes available. Threshold limits 
should be used as guides in the control of health hazards and should 
not be regarded as fine lines between safe and dangerous concentrations. 
They represent conditions only within which it is felt that workers may 
be repeatedly exposed, day after day, without their health being ad- 
versely affected. It is felt, at the present time, that workers should not 
be exposed to a working environment containing any of these substances 
in excess of the value indicated. 

These values are not intended for use, or for modification for use, in 
the evaluation or control of community air pollution or air pollution 


nuisances. 


Substance 


1,1-Dichloro-|-nitroethan 


Dichlorotetrafluoroethan 
Diethylamine 
Dimethylaniline 
aniline) 
Dimethylsulfate 
diethylene di 
Ethyl acetate 
Ethyl alcoho 


Ethylamine 


Dioxane 
lethan 


Ethyl benzene 

Ethy! bromide 

Ethyl chloride 

Ethyl ether 

Ethy! formate 

Ethy! silicate 

Ethylene chlorohydrir 

Ethylene dibromide 
moethane) 

Ethylene dichloride (1,2 
ethane) 

Ethylene oxide 

Fluorine 2° 

Fluorotrichloromethane 

Formaldehyde 

Gasoline 

Heptane (n-heptane) 

Hexane (n-hexane 

Hexanone (methy 


Hexone (methyl! isobuty 


Hydrogen chloride 
Hydrogen cyanide 
Hydrogen fluoride 
Hydrogen selenide 
Hydrogen sulfide 
lodi 
lsophorone 
Mesity! oxide 
Methy! acetate 
Methy! alcoho 
Methyl bromide 
Methyl cellosolve 
ethanol) 
Methy! cellosolve 
ethylene gly 
ether acetate 


ne 


Methy! chloride 
Methyla 


'N-dimett 


a 


(dimethoxymet} 


de 


PPM* 
10 
1,000 
25 


5 

! 

100 
400 
1,000 
25 


Substance 
Methyl chloroform 

trichloroethane } 
Methylcyclohexane 
Methylcyclohexano 
Methyicyclohexanone 
Methy! formate 
Methylene chloride (dich 

methane) 
Naphtha (coal tar 
Naphtha (petroleum 
Nickel carbony! 
Nitrobenzene 
Nitroethane 
Nitrogen dioxide 
Nitroglycerin 
Nitromethane 
2-Nitropropane 
Nitrotoluene 
Octane : 
Caen: Sinks 
Pentane ; 
Pentanone (methy 

ketone) wees: 
Perchlorethylene (tetrach 

ethylene) 
Phenol - 
Phosgene (carbonyl chloride 1 
Phosphine ..... 0.05 
Phosphorus trichloride 0.5 
Propyl acetate ... 
Propyl alcohol (isopropy! a 400 
Propy! ether (isopropy! ethe 
Propylene dichloride ||! ,2-dich 

propane) 75 
Stibine .. 0. 
Stoddard solvent 500 
Styrene monomer (pheny 

ethylene) . 200 
Sulfur monochloride . I 
Sulfur dioxide .. 10 
|,1,2,2-Tetrachloroethane 5 
VOM: 3 isis... 200 
o-Toluidine ..... 5 
Trichloroethylene 200 
Turpentine . 100 
Vinyl chloride (chloroethene 500 
Xylene : 200 

* Parts of vapor or gos per million parts of 
gir, by volume, 


propy 
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Values 


Mineral Dusts 


MPPCFt 


Alundum (aluminum oxide) 50 
Asbestos . 5 
Carborundum (silicon carbide) 50 
Dust (nuisance, no free silica) a: BO 
Mica (below 5% free silica) 20 
Portland cement . “figs 59 
Talc ey 20 
Silica 

high (above 50% free SiOz) 

medium (5 to 50% free SiOz) 

low (below 5% free SiOz) 
Slate (below 5%, free SiOz) 
Soapstone (below 5% free SiOz) 
Total dust (below 5% free SiOz) 


Sukstance 


¢ Millions of particles per cubic foot of o:r. 


Toxic Dusts, Fumes, and Mists 


Mg. Per 


Substance Cu. m.t 


Antimony 

Arsenic 

Barium (soluble compounds) 

Cadmium ; 

Chlorodipheny!| 

Chromic acid and chromates a: 
CrOs ... 

Cyanide as CN 

Dinitrotoluene 

Dinitro-o-cresol 

Fluoride : 

Iron oxide fume . 

Lead ; 

Magnesium oxide fume 

Manganese 

Mercury .. 

Parathion (O,O-Diethy!-O-p 
nitrophenyl thiophosphate } 

Pentachloronaphthalene 

Pentachlorophenol 

Phosphorus (yellow) 

Phosphorus pentachloride 

Phosphorus pentasulfide 

Selenium compounds (as Se) 

Sulfuric acid 

Tellurium 

Tetry! (2,4,6-trinitrophenyl- 
methylnitramine } 

Trichloronaphthalene 

Trinitrotoluene 

Uranium (soluble compounds) 

Uranium (insoluble compounds) 

Zinc oxide fumes 


s “eco 
wren + —-wuunn 


E-e--Scosoo SCeMOoUNSD-—-WO 
a 


-—amn— 


“ooora> 
now vw 
nu 


Radioactivity. For permissible concentra- 
tions of radioisotopes in air see ‘Maximum 
Permissible Amounts of Radioisotopes in the 
Human Body and Maximum Permissible Con- 
centrations in Air and Water,’ Handbook 
52, U. S. Department of Commerce, Na 
tional Bureau of Standards, March, 1953. In 
addition, see ‘Permissible Dose from Ex 
ternal Sources of lonizing Radiation,” Hand 
book 59, Department of Commerce, Nationa 
Bureau of Standards, Sept. 24, 1954. 


Fagen pom of dust, fume, or mist per cubic 


meter of air. 
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Tentative Threshold Limit Values 


The following values are suggested for further consideration before 
bemg presented for adoption as established values. (§ marks materials 
added this year and for which bibliographic material has been prepared. 
The other materials appeared in last year’s report.) It is proposed that 
the entire list will be presented for adoption at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Coriference of Governmental Industrial Hygienists in 1956, if no 
reason to the contraxy is forthcoming. 


Aldrin (1,2,3,4,10,10-hexachloro-!,4 Mah RReteetyielASe~ methanonaphthalene) 
Allyl alcohol ; 
Allyl propyl disulfide 
Ammate (ammonium amidosulfate) 
Benzy! chloride 
Buty! ariine 
Butyl mercaptan 
Calcium arsenate 
Chlordane (1,2,4,5,6,7,8,8-octachloro-3a,4,7,7a-tetrahydro-4,7-methanoindane) 
Chlorine trifluoride 
§ Chlorinated dipheny! oxide 
2 Herbicide (sodium-2,4,dichlorophenoxy ethy! sulfate) 
Se Re Sep ane a acid) 
. T. (2,2-bis-(p-chloropheny!)-I1,|,1-trichlorethane) 
Bhocetians alcohol (4-hydroxy-4-methyl pentanone-2) 
§ Diborane 
Dieldrin (1,2,3,4,10,10-hexachloro-6,7, epoxy-!,4,4a,5,6,7,8,8a-octahydro-!,4,5,8- 
dimethanonaphthalene) 
} Difluorodibromomethane 
Diisobutyl ketone 
EPN (ethyl-p-nitrophenyl thiono benzene phosphonate) . 
Ethy! mercaptan ppm 
Ethyiene diamine ppm 
} Ethyiene imine ppm 
Ferro vanadium dust mg/M* 
Furfural ppm 
Furfury! alcohol ppm 
Hydrazine ppm 
Hydrogen bromide ppm 
Hydrogen peroxide, 90% ppm 
Hydroquinone mg/M* 
§ lsopropylamine 
Lead arsenate mg/M 
Lindane (hexachlorocyclohexane, gamiiz isomer) . mg/M 
Malathon (0,0-dimethy! dithio phosphate of diethyl mercaptosuccinate) mag/M* 
Methoxychlor (2,2,diparamethoxypheny!-!,1,1,trichloroethane) mg/M* 
Methyl acetylene j ppm 
Methyl isobutyl carbinol (methy! amy! alcohol) ppm 
Methyl! mercaptan ppm 
Molybdenum 
§ (soluble compounds) 
§ (insoluble compounds) 
p-Nitroaniline 
Organo mercurials (as mercury) 
Perchloromethy! mercaptan ppm 
Phenylhydrazine ppm 
Picric acid mg/M* 
§ Propylene imine ppm 
Pyridine ppm 
§ Quinone ppm 
Sodium hydroxide mg/M? 
Sulfur hexafluoride ppm 
Sulfur pentafluoride ppm 
TEDP (tetraethy! dithiono pyrophosphate) mg/M 
TEPP (tetraethy! pyrophosphate) ma/M 
p-Tertiary buty! toluene ppm 
} Tetrahydrofuran ppm 
Tetranitromethane ppm 
Titanium dioxide mg/M 
Trifluoromonobromomethane ppm 
Vanadium 
(V20; dust) mg/M? 
(V20s fume) mg/M* 
§ Zirconium mg/M?* 


ppm 


mg/M 
mg/M* 
ppm 
mg/M* 


Beryllium: During the post few yeors, several papers have appeared in the literature which 
report a limit of 2y per cubic meter of air for beryllium. Among these is the paper by Van 
Ordstrand, H. S.: Berylliosis, A. M. A. Arch. Indus. Hyg. 10:232-234 (Sept.) 1954, and one 
by Sterner, J. H., and Eisenbud, M.: Epidemiology of Beryllium Intoxication, A. M. A. Arch 
Indust. Hyg. 4:723-151 (Aug.) 1951. Conflicting data from industrial experience has caused 
the Committee fo postpone the suggestion of a Threshold Limit for this material. If is apparent 
that more epidemiologic work is uanted for the establishment of a definite value 


Reference material has been prepared on each of the above substances 
and, though in some instances rather meager, is available for distribu- 
tion. The committee would welcome suggestions of substances to be 
added and also comments, additional references, or reports of experi- 
ence with these materials. Committee on Threshold Limits 

William L. Ball 

L. T. Fairhall 

Kingsley Kay 

Seymour Silver 

H. E. Stokinger 

A. J. Vorwald 

Louis F. Weller 

Alian L. Coleman, Chairman 
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BIL- Jj AX ALL Atomic Industrial Health Program 


PURPOSE 


S C A Fa . 0 i D At a round-table discussion of “How to Solve the 
Problems of Safety and Health” at the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board’s 4th Aanual Conference on 
Atomic Energy in Industry, held in New York City 
last October, A. D. MacDougall, Medical Director of 
the Electrie Boat Division of General Dynamics 
can be rolled thru C sre : SIR rt. 
Jorporation, outlined the health program set up dur- 
standard doorways | ing the building of the nuclear-powered submarine 
... straddles desks, Nautilus. 
files, counters, ma- | In August of 1951 when the Electric Boat Division 
chines ... can ride | | was awarded a contract to construct a submarine that 
freight elevators... | | was to be powered by nuclear energy, its industrial 
all without disman- | | health program had been only slightly concerned with 
tling. Work surface | radiation. The only section with which medical 
) | people were concerned was the industrial radiography 
group. This group had used radioactive sources such 
as cobalt 60 and iridium in X-raying welded hull 
SALES AND RENTAL OUTLETS » | seams and other critical metal fatigue points on sub- 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES § | marines. Employees in this group were very helpful 
wt in aiding us at the start of our new program. 
80 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. We faced a different problem than that involved at 
WEST COAST REP.: ' | other atomic enterprises such as Oak Ridge, Los 
Se Ie Co. Alamos and Hanford. People employed at these plants 
Glendale 4, Colivemia » | were cognizant at the start of the nature of the job and 
Gide you wt Se oe hazards involved. In our plant of about 5 thousand, 
in the world many of whom have been with us up to 30 years, most 
BIL-JAX, INC. « ARCHBOLD + OHIO | have never been in contact with radiation. 
SCAFFOLDING * TRESTLES * HOIST TOWERS + STAGES | We had had a record of being one of the safest ship- 
vards in the country. With the new problem of radia- 
tion introduced we were forced to remodel our safety 
program. Fortunately our General Manager, Mr. 
| Carleton Shugg, was formerly General Manager of 
| the AEC’s Hanford Works and Deputy Commissioner 
of the AEC. He specified the steps to be taken in 
ISTMAS § starting our program. As Medical Director I was sent 
a to various AEC installations to study their programs. 
In our plant the hospital and safety sections were 
coordinated in the Industrial Relations Department. 
We established a new department, Health Physics, to 
| supplement these departments in our new program. 
in addition to creating floor space for this new section, 
it was necessary to enlarge our hospital and laboratory 
and augment our staff. The Radiation Safeguard 
| Committee composed of engineering, yard, and medi- 
cal personnel was instituted to set standards of opera- 
| tions that followed the recommendations of the 
| National Committee in Radiation Prevention and the 
Sr | Naval Radiological Safety Regulations. These regula- 


4 | tions required physical examinations of all involved 
By . 
| J 


Unit easily erected 
by one man... 





is no-slip expanded 
metal. 





(For details, use Key # M-I9 on card on page 71) 
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| personnel including chest X-rays, urinalysis, blood 
| counts, and slit-lamp eye examinations. 
We started our orientation program at the same time 
as our physical examinations. This was given on two 
Christmas Seals are everybody's gift. They're given by | levels: supervisory and worker. The responsibilities 
most people—and everyone, all mankind, benefits. | of both were outlined. In addition, a handbook was 
The money which you give for Christmas Seals fights alted ty all « evans Gunlatnina radiatic — 
tuberculosis year;round. And TB is everybody's problem. mal ed to a emp oyees explaining radiation. as 
In America it strikes one person every five minutes... | mailed to their homes so that their families could 
and every twenty-seven minutes someone dies from TB. | better comprehend this new development. 
th ps pang on = en “ep ip _ —e take Our program was put to test after the launching of 
¢ extra trouble to make each one a double gift that works r +] A : : 
» Ne s. A control point, manned by Health 
for everybody. Buy and use Christmas Seals. the Nautilus c i i \ 


We errr iow 





Physics personnel, was the focal point for personnel 
Buy and use Christmas Seals | and area monitoring near the ship. 
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Besides external radiation emitting from the reactor 
core we were also concerned with contamination. 


| 
| 


This was especially true when working with com- | 


ponents in the reactor’s primary system. We used the 
same prevention methods in dealing with this radio- 


active contamination as we would for any highly | 


toxic gas or dust. We monitored the water of the 
Thames River and the air of surrounding Groton be- 
fore and after the Nautilus reactor reached criticality. 


This was so we could establish a baseline in order to | 
measure any change after the reactor became critical. | 


In all our surveys we received utmost cooperation 


from the Connecticut State Department of Health. | 
Our program is a complete success. To the present 


day, there has not been one instance of a higher 
activity of radiation than is permissible by all AEC 
and Navy standards. 


Felt as a Health Protector 


Ordinary pressed felt, made from wool and other | 
materials, is finding wide application in filters of | 
different types, such as in industrial dust masks and | 
respirators which guard workers against unsanitary 
fumes. 

The felt used for filtering purposes must be made | 
under rigid specifications, to provide porosity while 
at the same time preventing impurities from being | 
breathed in by workers or entering refined liquid or 
foods. 

Typical felt applications as filters are in a line of 
respirators manufactured by a leading firm which use 
100% white wool filters. These filters give protection 
against any one or combinations of all-dusts, pneu- 
moconiosis-producing mists, chromic acid mists, metal | 
fumes and acid gases. The filters have a low resistance 
to breathing, and a long service life, and are manu- 
factured under strict laboratory control. 

Another type of felt filter, approved by the U. S.| 
Dept. of Agriculture, gives heavy duty protection | 
against highly toxic insecticides, such as systox, para- 
thion, aldrin, dieldrin, chlordane, EPN, Nicotine, 
TEPP and HETP. Still others, made with the approval 
of the Bureau of Mines, are used to give protection 
against metal fumes produced in welding, burning, 
smelting and refining operations, and low concentra- 
tions of organic vapors and all types of dusts. 

Another firm manufactures a line of respirators in | 
which white non-woven wool felt is used. In one | 
typical dust respirator, a reusable felt filter is ingeni- 
ously made by folding a specially cut piece of felt 30 | 
square inches in size into a compact unit which fits 
snugly in the respirator nozzle. This material has | 
very fine pores which are highly effective in blocking 
the passage of dusts, including finely divided silica. 
The felt filter can easily and quickly be removed and 
cleaned by brush or air pressure for reuse. 

Because of the fine porosity of wool felt, it is like- 
wise used as filters in air conditioning units, and in oil | 
filters. One widely used filter used with oil burners | 
employs nine wool felt cartridges placed one above the 
other in a “step design”—that is, alternate pieces are 
smaller than the others, in order to expose the greatest 
filtering area and trap the finest particles. 
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ENGINEER 


knows 


... that A.W. ALGrip Abrasive Rolled 
Steel Floor Plate guards against slipping 
accidents. 


He knows, too, that neither oil nor 
grease nor water can reduce the gripping 
power of ALGRIP’s deeply embedded abra- 
sive. ALGRIP, the only abrasive rolled steel 
floor plate, slashes insurance costs . . . and 
—because it is steel—gives many years of 
economical safety under heavy loads and 


abuse. 


ALGRIP—approved for safety by Under- 


writers’ Laboratories. 


A.W. ALGRIP 


ABRASIVE ROLLED STEEL FLOOR PLATE 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 
Conshohocken, Pa. 

Please send A.W. ALcrir Booklet Al 
Name 


Title 








Company 


Address 








City Zone State. 
Other products: A. W. SUPER-DIAMOND Rolled Steel Floor Plate—Plutes 
—Strip— (Alloy and Special Grades) 


_— 
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YOU CAN’T FALL 
It’s a Life Saver 


It locks automatically— 
instantiy—holds 


SAFETY DEVICE FOR LADDERS 
Prevents death and injuries from falling. 


Inexpensive. Easy to install. Clamps to any rung 
ladders, peg ladders, pole or frame. No welding or 
cutting. 

Automatic: Positive. Will catch workman if he 
starts to fat! even if unconscious. 

Simple to ate. No upkeep. Requires no atten- 
tion from climber. 


x 





what helps one helps all. 








Notched rail hot dipped galvanized. Entire equip- 
ment rust and corrosion proof. 

In use Pemashow country and abroad for approxi- 
mately 6 y¥ 

Patented. poe only by 


SAFETY TOWER LADDER CO. | 
1024 Burbank Bivd. P © Box 1052 
BURBANK: CALIFORNIA 
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encouraging 


LET’S LOOK AT THE BRIGHTER SIDE 


Many thousands of Ameri- 
cans are cured of cancer 
every year. More and more 
people are going to their 
doctors in time...To learn 
how to head off cancer, call 
the American Cancer Society 
or write to “Cancer” in care 
of your local Post Office, 





American Cancer Society 3%® 


56 


We welcome case histories of programs that have done a good 
job for you in preventing accidents. 
or memorandum to The Editor, Safety Maintenance, 75 Fu 
New York 38, N. Y. and enclose with it an outline of how you 
organized and launched your safety programs or actual 
you used in publicizing them. Safety is a cooperative v 


Merely address your letter 
lton St., 


terature 
nT jre— 








| Every safety director and company 
| executive knows that eye accidents 
are costly in compensation, waste- 
ful of labor skills, and demoralizing 
in terms of suffering and economic 
hardship to a man and his family. 

The Wise Owl Club is an effec- 
tive incentive plan to reduce need- 
less and costly eye accidents by 
workers to wear 
proper eye protective equipment. 
Membership is limited to industrial 
employees who actually saved their 
sight from injury or loss by wearing 
eye safety devices. To date, over 
10,500 eyes have been saved since 
the inception of the Wise Owl Club 
in 1947. 


It originated as a suggestion-box 
idea at the American Car and 
Foundry Co. from a Negro worker, 
Joe Folks, and the idea spread like 
wildfire through numerous other 
industries. Feeling the snowball 
ing effect of this idea, A.C.F. 
turned the project completely over 
to the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, who now ad- 
minister it on a non-commercial 
and non-profit basis. Chapters are 
formed simply by writing to the 
Wise Owl Club. When a member 
becomes eligible, he receives a 
certificate and an attractive gold- 
filled lapel emblem of a Wise Owl 
wearing safety glasses. In addition 








The WISE OWL CLUB of AMERICA 


(NAME) 


is lied as a life b 


of the 





WISE OWL CLUB 
of 


( Company ) 


and is acclaimed for his judgment and foresight in the conscientious use 
of the eye protection which saved his vision in a work accident on 
(Date) 
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ATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, INC. 
Notional Sponsor + Mew York, N.Y 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
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a badge is worn daily, as a re- 
minder to others that eye accidents 
need not cause loss of vision. 
Members are very proud and in- 
debted to the Wise Ow] Club, and 
are eager to encourage others to 
wear safety glasses. Explosives, 
molten lead, spikes, blast furnaces, 
are just some of the hazards that 
cause blindness and other eye in- 
juries. 

Not only industry, but Army, 
Navy and Vocational Schools are 
joining up. There is any and every 
type of industry represented, with 
every kind of job. To date, over 
1300 chapters have been estab- 
lished, in al! the 48 states, Canada, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico and Cuba, 
representing 2 million employees, 
including many women. 

The Wise Owl Club is also prov- 
ing to be an extremely valuable 
public relations instrument. Testi- 
monials are given when the Club 
receives every thousandth member, 
and public ceremonies are held. 
The invaluable publicity to the firm 
via newspaper and community rela- 
tions indicates to the public that 
an industrial firm is concerned with 
the welfare of its employees. Read- 
ers desiring more information about 
the Wise Owl Club should contact 
the Nationai Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y. 


The Award of Merit was pre- 
sented to Purolator Products, Inc., 
pioneer manufacturer of automo- 
tive and other filtration equipment 
of Rahway, N. J., by the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. The 
citation represents 1,036,476 hours 
worked without a disabling injury 
between January 13, 1955 and June 
1, 1955. In accepting the award, 
James D. Abeles, President, paid 
tribute to the plant's four safety 
committees which, he said, have 
succeeded in making every em- 
plovee “safety-conscious.” 


Procter & Gamble has an- 
nounced that the cellulose pulp 
mill of its Memphis subsidiary, 
The Buckeye Cotton Oil Company, 
has set a new safety record in the 
pulp industry. The pulp mill's 653 
employees have worked since 
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NOW! REDESIGNED DAVIS 
D-CARTONS IN SEALED, SANITARY 
WRAP, WITH EASY-T0-OPEN 

RED PULL TAB! 


Just pull the red tab to unwrap. 





BAND-AID 


Trade Mark 

Plastic Strips with “‘Super-Stick” 
now available in Davis D-Cartons and 
kits when desired with these advan- 
tages: (1) a new cushion pad of Red 
Cross cotton covered with surgical 
gauze; (2) all four edges of gauze are 
folded under, free from loose threads, 
and (3) handy new tab lift, shown at 
right. Fingers never touch pad. 
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OVD 


DIVISION 


DAVIS 


64 HALLECK STREET 
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The continuous red line 
across the face of the 
D-Carton shows that 
none of the cartons has 
been opened. 


A break in the red line, 
as at the third carton 
in the illustration, sig- 
nals that they have been 
opened and should be 
checked for replace- 
ment before the con- 
tents have been used up. 


Or Nie 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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August, 1953 without an accident 
serious enough to cause loss of 
time from work. The mill has ex- 
ceeded by a considerable margin 
the previous pulp industry record 
of 2,612,656 accident-free hours. 
Other P&G’s records are held 
by: the Chicago soap factory, 
which ran up 3,745,369 safe man- 
hours between 1949 and 1952 to 
take top place in the soap and 
related products industry; The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Company’s 
Hollywood mill in Memphis, which 


set a fats and oils industry record 
this year by exceeding 1,634,068 
safe man-hours; and The P&G 
Defense Corporation's shell-load- 
ing plant, an ordnance installation 
operated for the government at 
Milan, Tenn., which won the top 
spot in its field last March by ex- 
ceeding 6,000,000 safe hours of op- 
erations, 

Executive Vice President Walter 
L. Lingle, Jr., attributes P&G's 
success as a four-industry safety 
winner to the fact that safety is a 
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Creators of the 
“SPIN-O-GRAM” 
Mt 5 for 
aunc an 
award program. 
Prices and 
samples on re- 


SELL SAFETY 
THRU INCENTIVES 


Encourage teamwork with individual 


and departmental awards. As every- 
one in department or plant reach 
million (or % or ¥) accident-free 
man hours, present fine quality 
awards, personalized with your own 
company emblem. Make every one 
“HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER”. 


FREE DESIGN SERVICE 
JUST SEND 
US YOUR 
TRADEMARK. 
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WISE OWL CLUB 
MEMBERSHIP CARD 
& EMBLEM 


SEND FOR FREE 


ILLUSTRATED CASE HISTORIES 


Award Incentives, /ne. 
200 William St N-Y. 38, N.Y 
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basic company policy, “It has been 
a basic operating principle that no 
operation can be declared success- 
ful unless it can be handled safely.” 

According to Safety Director J. 
R. Bellman, the company’s ma- 
chines and processes are designed 
originally with safety in mind. 
Blueprints and designs for new 
equipment are subject to Safety 
Department approval, and safety 
engineers also make a comprehen- 
sive, pre-run survey of the finished 
production line. 

Carefully indoctrinated when 
they are employed and constantly 
updated on safe practices by safety 
engineers and supervisory and 
employee safety committees, em- 
ployees take a keen interest in 
inter-plant and intra-plant competi- 
tions for safety awards, Mr. Boll- 
man says, and have now crowned 
their efforts with top records in 
each of P&G’s industrial fields. 


A record of more than one mil- 
lion man-hours without a disabling 
injury to any of its employees has 
earned for the Sutherland Paper 
Co. at Kalamazoo the coveted Di- 
rectors’ Safety Award of the Fold- 
ing Paper Box Association, it has 
been announced by Dennis Trip- 
lett, the Association’s safety direc- 
tor. 

“The Directors’ Safety Award is 
the Association’s most esteemed 
award,” Triplett said. “In order for 
a member company to merit this 
citation, it must work more than 
one-million man-hours or five years 
without a disabling injury.” 


Last year Federal job injuries hit 
an all-time low, the United States 
Department of Labor has reported. 
Uncle Sam’s civilian employees 
suffered 7.7 disabling injuries per 
million man-hours worked, com- 
pared with another record low of 
11.5 for employees of private man- 
ufacturing plants. The Federal in- 
jury frequency rate also shows a 21 
percent reduction from 1945 when 
strong efforts were initiated to 
improve the Government's safety 
program. 

Federal last 


employees year 


suffered a total of 37,974 disabling 
injuries, 1,982 fewer than in 1953. 
There were also 191 job-connected 
deaths, 22 less than during the pre- 
vious year. 

Major causes of disabling injury 
last year were materials handling, 
28 percent; falls, 21.8 percent; and 
striking against materials or equip- 
ment, 7.4 percent. The chief cause 
of death, however, continued to be 
from motor vehicles. 

The Federal Safety Council is 
housed in the Labo. Department 
and is composed of representatives 
of each Federal Department and 
agency in Washington. To reach 
the field where job injuries occur, 
it operates through 95 field coun- 
cils in 44 States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Canal Zone and the Marianas. 


Eleven associations which did 
outstanding work in preventing 
occupational accidents during 1954 
were cited at the 43rd National 
Safety Congress and Exposition in 
Chicago. 

They received the National 
Safety Council’s Association Award 
from David L. Arm, manager of 
the Council’s industrial depart- 
ment, at a special luncheon meet- 
ing for association executives and 
volunteer officers. The 11 member 
associations are: American Asso- 
ciation of Oilwell Drilling Con- 
tractors, American Gas Association, 
Can Nianufacturing Institute, Mal- 
leable Founders’ Society, Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association, 
National Association of Refriger- 
ated Warehouses, Pacific Coast 
Association of Pulp and Paper 
Manufacturers, Portland Cement 
Association, Pressed Metal Insti- 
tute, Society of Exploration Geo- 
physicists, and United States 
Brewers Foundation. 

The Association Award recog- 
nizes the general excellence of 
association safety services, particu- 
larly for their contribution to the 
reduction of work injuries in small 
firms. Safety activities such as 
publicity, safety conferences, con- 
tests and the publication of tech- 
nical materials were taken into 
consideration by the committee of 
judges. 
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Disaster Conference 


A working conference for the 
analysis of experience gained dur- 
ing the August and October Hurri- 
cane-Flood-Disasters in the north- 
eastern states is being held in New 
York City on December 5th and 
6th. Off-the-record discussions will 
consider problems, faults, handi- 
caps and other data in an attempt 
to assemble information which will 
be useful to communities and in- 
dustry in formulating disaster plans. 

Leaders in civi! defense and in- 
dustry who suffered from these 
disasters are invited to participate 
in this conference, as well as others 
who assisted with support activities. 
As far as facilities permit, other 
interested observers may attend. 

There will be no speeches in 
order that all of our time may be 
devoted to free discussion among 
those best qualified to discuss these 
matters. The agenda wiil cover 
pertinent phases of disaster and 
support operations. 

The first day will be devcted to 
“Disaster and Industry” and will 
include: effects of disasters on in- 
dustrial plants, their employees and 
the continuity of production and 
business; disaster planning and its 
effectiveness; utilization of em- 
ployees, community and govern- 
mental resources and _ facilities 
during disaster and _ post-disaster 
stages; finances for the company 
and employees; communications 
and public information, and other 
problems. 


Discussion Theme 


The discussion on the second day 
will have as its theme “Disaster and 
the Community—Civil Defense in 
Operation,” and will cover: the im- 
pact of sudden disaster and the 
ability of civil defense, the com- 
munity and its industries to cope 
with it; operational weaknesses 
and strengths; communications and 
public information; full utilization 
of community resources and facil- 
ities; effective use and integration 
of support facilities and personnel; 
profiting by disaster experiences. 

Further details are available 
from: Civil Defense Research As- 
sociates, Inc., The Industrial Se- 
curity Institute, 475 5th Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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A QUARTER CENTURY OF USE 


25 years ego the first aluminum ladder was bought by the New 
Kensington, Pa. Fire Department. After 13 years of fire fighting 
general duty, without « single repair, this 
ALCO-LITE Aluminum Ladder is still in excellent condition. 
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strength aluminum alloy. 
light and strong as similar ladders made of wood. You will 
fiad them easier to lift — easier to carry — 
They will never rust, rot, 
LITE Aluminum Ladders require almost no maintenance. 


because 
they‘re 
ALCO-LITE 


This nameplate is your assurance of having an aluminum 
ladder that will withstand the hardest industrial use. 
ALCO-LITE design and construction make it perform better 
— safer — longer. 
code and tests of the ASA and Metal Ladders Association 


Please send me Catalog No. 6 showing complete 
ALCO.-LITE Aluminum Ladders. 


NAME — 
COMPANY__ 
ADDRESS 

CITY. 


/ because they’re aluminum 


ALCO-LITE Ladders are made of lightweight, 


high tensile 
They are approximately twice as 


easier to use. 


splinter, spark or burn. ALCO- 


Exclusive 


Every ladder more than meets the rigid 


A LADDER FOR EVERY APPLICATION 


ALUMINUM LADDER COMPANY 
Dept. N. 
Worthington, Pa. 
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Ebasco Safety Meeting 


Over 150 operating, personnel 
and safety representatives attended 
the 17th annual safety meeting 
sponsored by Ebasco Services In- 
corporated for client companies. 
The meeting was held at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago, October 17-21, in conjunction 
with the National Safety Congress. 

F. C. Gardner, president of 


Ebasco, opened the three-day meet- 


ing with a welcome to the dele- 
gates. He noted that almost all of 
the companies had made substantial 
improvement in their safety records 
over the past several years and that 
this year's meeting was planned to 
bring out other approaches by 
which these records could be 
further improved. After Mr. Gard- 
ner’s talk, announcements concern- 
ing the meeting were made by 





W. T. Rogers, Ebasco safety direc- 
tor and general chairman. 


This year’s theme, “Extending 
the Cains You’ve Made,” was the 
topic of the opening session, pre- 
sented by Dr. Walter Cutter, As- 
sistant Director of the Center for 
Safety Education of New York 
University. The gains which have 
been made as well as future gains, 
said Dr. Cutter, depend on certain 
fundamentals: Management leader- 
ship and support; organization of 
the accident prevention program 
and its promotion; the proper selec- 
tion and placement of new men; the 
building of an effective work force; 
the provision of proper work condi- 
tions equipment and facilities; and 
continuous inspection and follow- 
up. To these fundamentals must be 
added the conviction of each man 
that safety in the company depends 
on him, that he is necessary in any 
advance. 


Praise Effectiveness 


As in previous years, delegates 
were enthusiastic in praising the 
effectiveness of the meeting in pro- 
viding new ideas and techniques 
which they will be able to use in 
their safety programs to extend the 
gains already made. 


N. Y. Safety Convention 


New York’s Twenty-sixth annual 
Safety Convention and Exposition 
will be held April 16-20, 1956 at 
the Hotel Statler, according to an 
announcement by George E. 
Decker, Chairman of the conven- 
tion interim committee of the 
Greater New York Safety Council. 


Sponsoring Groups 


The event, which has drawn an- 
nually more than 10,000 accident- 
prevention workers from all parts 
of the nation, is sponsored by the 
Greater New York Safety Council 
with the Cooperation of more than 
seventy national and local agen- 
cies, including six departments of 
the New York City governments, 
the Army, Navy, Atomic Energy 
Commission, Red Cross and Busi- 
ness and Professional Organiza- 
tions. 
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N. Y. Code for 
Window Cleaners 


New York State’s revised worker- 
safety regulations protecting win- 
dow cleaners became effective 
December 1, it was announced 
by Admiral William S. Maxwell 
(U.S.N., retired), chairman of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals. 
The regulations are embodied in 
Industrial Code Rule #21. 


“The new regulations, which the 
State Labor Department will en- 
force, will provide greater safety 
for workers in this high-hazard in- 
dustry,” Admiral Maxwell declared. 
“It should also eliminate many of 
the 600 requests for variations from 
provisions of the former rule, which 
the Board has received during an 
average year.” 


Changes in the code rule include: 
Permitting the choice of using 
anchors and belts, or ladders, or 
scaffolds, or bosun chairs; restrict- 
ing metals for safety belt fittings 
and safety anchors to a choice of 
four alloys considered by experts 
to be best for the purpose; adding 
a detailed specification for fabrica- 
tion and heat treatment of forgings. 


Safety Booklets 


A new approach to encouraging 
safety in industrial plants and in 
small businesses has been incorpo- 
rated in three new booklets 
leased by the accident prevention 
department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 
The booklets have been prepared 
in the currently popular comic- 
book fashion using full color draw- 
ings and a story presentation of the 
safety message. The first of the 
booklets, “Keeping Safe Off the 
Job,” is suitable for use with em- 
ployees in any job classification. 

A second booklet, “A Safe Beauty 
Shop,” deals with many of th: 
safety problems peculiar to beauty 
shop operators and employees. The 
same principles contained in the 
booklet may be applied to barber 
shops and other similar businesses. 
The third booklet, “A Safe Start,” 
is intended to acquaint new em- 
ployees in industrial plants with 
safe work methods. 

Each booklet is available at cost, 
$2.70 per hundred, and may be ob- 
tained by writing the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38, New 
York. 


re- 





Successful Safety Selling 
(Continued from page 24) 


Safety demands good housekeeping in a plant producing such 
a wide line, and a continuous and well-organized program keeps 
clear all floors and walking surfaces. Efficient fan and ventila- 
tion systems minimize the dust problem wherever possible. 
Certain jobs, including abrasive and grinding operations, the 
periodic cleaning of the top of the plant’s new 75-ton capacity 
electric furnace, and blowing out electric motors, require use 
of respiratory protective equipment. 

For protection against dust and steel particles, the company 


provides a new respirator, compact, exceptionally 


light in 


weight, and easy to clean and sterilize. A formable aluminum 


face-piece permits the wearer to mold it to his face. 


Dust 


removal is complete with the respirator, although there is scant 
resistance to breathing. Goggles may be worn easily with the 
respirator, which also is adaptable for close-up work in confined 


areas. 


“We have found that the workers greatly appreciate our 
concern for their comfort and welfare in providing respirators 
and other safety equipment, even though they might not be 
absolutely necessary,” says Mr. Vandeventer. 

Safety is a round-the-clock, round-the-calendar concern at 


Atlantic Steel. 


Employes are so reminded by colorful signs 


and displays to be seen everywhere about the plant. Regular 
safety meetings are held in each department every week. At 
many of these meetings, the message is driven home by safety 
skits in which the employes themselves perform. 


Pictures by courtesy of Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
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RUBBER-CUSHIONED CHAIN 


A new rubber-cushioned tire chain 
featuring snap-on, snap-off cross 
chains has been announced by The 
Thomas Company of Minneapolis, 
manufacturers and distributors of 
specialty products to the highway, 
construction and industrial fields. 
Called the Ruggo Tire Chain, the 
rubber-cushioned, double-traction, 
triple-wearing tire chain fits any 
heavy duty vehicle. 

The chains feature an exclusive 
rubber roller assembly. The rubber 
roller acts as a cushion for the 
chain, prevents damage to the tire, 
and holds the cross chain on the 
hook. Resiliency of the rubber roller 
permits easy removal of the cross 
chain, even when on the tire. It 
won't damage fenders or break on 
the pavement in case the cross chain 
breaks. 

Only seconds are needed to in- 
stall or remove the cross chains on 
the tire chains. 

The cross chains snap on and off 
without tools, alternately turn, then 
dig in for more traction, and turn 
automatically for more mileage with 
less breakage. They are available 
in two sizes: Regular 7/0 (5/16”) 
and Extra Heavy 9/0 (3/8”). Cross 
Chains are available with side 
chains, separately, or with rubber 
roller assemblies. 

For further details, use key num- 
ber TS-21 on inquiry card on page 
71. 
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SOME NEW IDEAS 


from the National Safety Congress 


ne of every two new cars sold 
©: in a serious accident at 
some time during its life. 

Safety experts at the National 
Safety Congress spent 5 days of 
jam-packed sessions trying to find 
out why. Public officials and traffic 
men discussed all phases of high- 
way safety—from design factors in 
car manufacture to road construc- 
tion, law enforcement and crash 
injury reports. 

U. S. railroads were cited for ex- 
cellent records in passenger and 
employee safety before the Con- 
gress. Carroll R. Harding, presi- 
dent of the Pullman Co., pointed 
out that American railroads had 
one of their safest years in 1954. 
He quoted figures showing that 
passenger fatalities were reduced 
to 21 during the year. This was at 
the rate of .07 per 100 million pas- 
senger-miles, a reduction of 50 per- 
cent from 1953. Injuries to passen- 
gers decreased 12 percent in the 
same period. Employee fatalities 
dropped 32 percent under a previ- 
ous low established in 1953. 

A master traffic plan instead of 
hit-or-miss methods is necessary if 
cities are going to cure one of their 
biggest headaches—traffic accidents 
and congestion. 

That was the warning of D. 
Grant Mickle, director of the traffic 
engineering division of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. He 
spoke in response to the ninth an- 
nual David Beecroft Memorial 
Award, conferred upon him by the 
Society of Automotive Engineers 
for distinguished contributions to 
traffic safety. 


“The master street plan must be 
integrated with over-all city plan- 
ning,” insisted Mr. Mickle, “since 
traffic is a circulatory system neces- 
sary to the location and the mutual 
relations of the varied community 
activities. The plan can exert a 
powerful influence in defining 
neighborhoods, stabilizing land 
values, controlling abnormal decen- 
tralization and rectifying the jum- 
bled land uses that have generated 
so many of the city’s headaches. 

“The highway is not merely a 
a device to permit movement; it is 
a productive facility. Most cities 
spend only a fraction as much di- 
rectly on traffic accident preven- 
tion as on fire protection. Yet in 
monetary terms—as well as in total 
lives lost annually—traffic accidents 
are a vastly greater menace. Scat- 
tered responsibilities, split author- 
ity and scrambled organization 
seem to be characteristic of this 
vital phase of public administra- 
tion. In the case of the older 
municipal services, such as water 
supply, welfare and public works, 
unity of the managerial structure 
and centralized authority are pro- 
vided for in the city charter. Few 
cities have given charter recogni- 
tion to street and traffic adminis- 
tration.” 

The need for a master plan and 
centralized control and authority is 
revealed by factual studies which 
have exploded many of the myths 
of hit-or-miss traffic planning, de- 
clared Mr. Mickle. He said, for 
example, that it had been com- 
monly believed that most traffic 
approaching on main rural roads 
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wants to avoid cities. Origin and 
destination surveys disproved this. 
It had been assumed that most of 
the traffic entering cities was 
headed for the central business dis- 
trict. Studies showed that up to 50 
percent of the downtown volume 
was merely passing through. Street 
widening has been thought to be 
a cure-all for congestion. Research 
found that the real bottleneck is 
the intersection, and that the same 
benefits from expensive widening 
could have been obtained by park- 
ing prohibitions. 

In a look at the future, Mr. 
Mickle said, “in the history of the 
American republic a good many 
things have looked hopeless, yet 
we have won through. In the traffic 
field, too, there are examples of 
impressive victories won by Ameri- 
can energy and ingenuity.” 

The first step in any program of 
accident prevention is to get em- 
ployees to think safely, and the 
best way to promote this attitude 
is by personal contact, according 
to W. T. Couch, safety engineer of 
Couch Motor Lines, Inc. 

Mr. Couch said that in New Or- 
leans 16 drivers were responsible 
for 50 preventable accidents in one 
vear. He said this rate was reduced 
to less than 1 accident per month 
after personally talking to the men 
and holding weekly safety meet- 
ings. In another city, he said the 
accident rate was 2 per month. 
After 3 years, the rate was reduced 
to less than 4 accidents per year 


“Their driving skill was not 
changed,” exclaimed Mr. Couch, 
“Their attitude was.” 

“Driver training is the aspirin 
that gives immediate relief while 
we develop fundamental cures,” 
declared D. A. Weaver, of the Pub- 
lic Safety Institute of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., in a later 
discussion of safe truck fleet oper- 
ation. 

“We forget that even expert 
drivers can benefit from quite 
simple training procedures. It takes 
time to develop an adequate selec- 
tion procedure, to build records 
that define sofe spots, to improve 
supervision and management and 
to train supervisory personnel in all 
the little details that add up to 
safety,” Mr. Weaver said. “But 
driver training we can start tomor- 
row.” 


North Carolina 
Convention 


S. H. Mitchell, president of Hennis 
Freight Lines, Winston-Salem, was 
elected president of the North 
Carolina Motor Carriers Associa- 
tion, during the 26th Anniversary 
Convention. In keynoting the con- 
vention, Governor Luther H. 
Hodges warmly praised the truck- 
ing industry for their successful 
efforts in highway safety. He said 
NCMCA safety programs have 
been “effectively administered.” 





How Do You Look at an Accident? 


These problems test your ability to judge accident responsibility based on modern defensive 
driving techniques. They have been devised by Donald S. Buck, safety director, U. S. Army 
Transportation Corps. Assume that each report is based on a true accident; that each 
driver's statement is true and complete as given. Decide in each case whether the driver 
caused the accident or was victim. Remember that you are not deciding who is at fault. 


(Answers on page 76) 


Case No. 13—Driver's Statement 
"Since our state is pretty hard on 
drunken driving, | went to this party 
and actually drank only two beers— 
and not another drop! | had nothing 
at all to drink during the last half- 
hour before | started home. | started 
to pass a slow moving vehicle, when 
it slowed suddenly, because | barely 
nicked him as | went around. Im- 
mediately the police gave me a 
drunkometer test, checked my story 
and cleared me." 
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Case No. !4—Driver's Statement 

"I'm following this big truck on a 
2-lane road. | pulled up about 10 
feet behind him {he was crawling 
along about 20 mph on a 55 mph 
road). | started to ease out to see 
if the way was clear to pass, but this 
other car, coming towards me like 
the wind, clipped my left front fender 
before | have a chance to get back. 
The slow moving truck obstructed my 
view, end this other car was going 
too fast. It was legal to pass here.” 


Three trucking firms were hon- 
ored for their State truck roadeo 
achievements. On behalf of 
NCMCA, C. Jack Williams, first 
vice-president of the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., pre- 
sented engraved placques to: Pilot 
Freight Carriers, Inc., Winston- 
Salem; Roadway Express, Inc., 
Durham; and Great Southern 
Trucking Co., Inc., Charlotte. 


Beiter Driver Training 


Three hundred and fifty-four mil- 
lion man days of work, or enough 
manpower to build nine six-lane 
expressways from coast to coast, 
will be lost as a result of this year’s 
traffic fatalities, according to Alfred 
L. Moseley, consulting psycholo- 
gist for the Institute For Safer Liv- 
ing. 

Mr. Moseley has revealed data 
from studies which indicate that 
the beginning driver has a longer 
life expectancy if he or she is 
trained by a professional driving 
instructor. In a recent survey of 
several hundred accidents by be- 
ginning drivers, he said that the ac- 
cident frequency among those 
trained by parents or other non- 
professional instructors was nearly 
three times as high as among those 
who had the benefit of professional 
instruction. 

“Today’s professional driving in- 
structor is not without criticism 
however,” Mr. Moseley said. He 
urged that more emphasis be 
placed on the safety aspects of 
driving as well as the use of clearer 
and more direct phraseology in 
verbal instructions to beginners. 
He called for a stepped-up pro- 
gram of training in meeting ordi- 
nary highway emergencies such as 
blowouts and skids. “Motorists,” 
he said, “may have only one blow- 
out in a lifetime, but all too often 
it occurs during the last moments 
of life.” 

“The aver..ge driver faces at 
least one near-accident for every 
100 miles of travel. Proper basic 
training can go a long way toward 
eliminating these near misses, 
which sooner or later turn into the 
real thing,” Moseley asserted. 

He also urged the adoption of a 
standard code of signals between 
drivers, one of the principal forms 
being a set of horn blasts similar 
to those used by railroad trainmen. 
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promoted and publicized by the 
AAA and leading automobile man- 
ufacturers, stresses “built-in” safety 
devices to reduce injuries and fa- 
talities. 

Far out in front in “safety-con- 
sciousness” is Ansul Chemical 
Company, of Marinette, Wisconsin, 
which for several years has pro- 
tected its men by installing safety 
belts in all company-owned cars. 
This precautionary measure is a 
natural step taken by a company 
whose business is somewhat allied 
to safety in that the company pro- 
duces and sells dry chemical fire 
fighting equipment, refrigeration 
protective devices and industrial 
chemicals. Ansul’s precautions have 
proved themselves in terms of lives 
saved and property damage kept 
to a minimum, because drivers 
were able to “stay put” and control 
their cars. 

Last year company cars were 
driven 1.5 million road miles, and 
were involved in only seven serious 


To year’s auto safety campaign, 
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accidents. All but one man escaped 
uninjured or with minor abrasions. 
The seventh man, who was not 
wearing his safety belt, was hurled 
halfway out of his car and dragged 
along the highway. He died sev- 
eral hours later in a hospital. 

The Ansul Company for years 
has had a sate-driving training pro- 
gram; has preached caution, cour- 
tesy and common sense to its driv- 


ers on the highways—but has 
equipped its cars, nevertheless, 
with automobile safety belts simi- 
lar to those used by airlines, as an 
extra precaution. 

Ansul chose a belt, which has 
been approved by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority. This type was 
chosen after considerable experi- 
ment and testing of all available 
types. Although they found that a 
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(Continued trom preceding page) 


greater measure of safety was af- 
forded by the harness type, which 
fastens around the waist and shoul- 
ders, it could become cumbersome 
and uncomfortable on long drives 
required of some men. So company 
officials installed the more practical 
device that belts around the waist 
of the driver and front seat pas- 
senger from a secure anchorage to 


The secret of auto safety belt 
protection lies in counteracting re- 
sults of rapid deceleration—re- 
cently tested with dramatic effect 
by motor car manufacturers and in- 
dependent research groups. The 
belt holds the driver securely in the 
“safety island” in the center of the 
car. When the car stops abruptly, 
as in a head-on-collision, the driver 
is restrained from continuing for- 
ward at the car’s rapid speed. Thus, 


the car frame itself. impact energy is absorbed, and 





Wrecker... rescue car... fire truck 
all rolled into one 


Motorists driving over the new West Virginia Turnpike are assured of ample protection 
when traversing the lone tunnel on the 88-mile stretch of superhighway. This tunnel, extend- 
ing less than a mile through the mountain between Paint Creek and Cabin Creek in 
Kanawha County, is protected by a truck with three-fold duties. 

The truck serves as wrecker, rescue car and fire truck for the tunnel. As a wrecker the 
truck has sufficient power to pull the largest tractor-trailer out of the tunnel, even if its 
wheels are locked or smashed. The truck's removal apparatus consists of a front-mounted 
reel and an extra heavy wrecking hoist on the rear. 

Fire fighting equipment Saledies a 500-gallon tank mounted to the rear of the cab and 
connected to two sweep fog nozzles on the front bumper and two booster assemblies 
located on either side. The front-mounted nozzles enable the truck to flush combustibles, 
such as burning oil, in front of it as it moves through the tunnel. Several hand fire extin- 
guishers also are carried in truck compartments. 

As a rescue car, the truck is equipped to render first aid on the spot in any emergency. 
Its first aid supplies include a stretcher outfit, two asbestos blankets, one burn-treatment 
kit for burns, a first aid kit and a pneolator. 

Personal protection of the men assigned as fire fighters includes two all service gas masks 
and two asbestos suits. 

The all service masks provide respiratory protection in the Turnpike tunnel against toxic 
dusts, mists, fumes, smokes and fogs including carbon monoxide which could accumulate 
during an emergency. 

All supplies required for emergency treatment of burns are contained in the portable, 
waterproof burn spray kit. A spray gun makes application to any burned area easy and 
quick, alleviating pain and aiding in control of shock. Compresses, bandages, ammonia in- 
halants and other supplies necessary in the treatment of burns are also contained in the kit. 

The pneolator is a self-contained automatic artificial respiration instrument which is in 
wide use throughout the country. It inflates the lungs of a patient and then permits ex- 
halation by the natural recoil of chest and diaphragm, thus following a natural breathing 
pattern. After establishing natural breathing, the apparatus also serves as an inhalator to 
supply oxygen to the patient. 

The truck with three-fold duties is prepared to handle all emergencies at the mile long 


tunnel. i 
Picture by courtesy of Mine Safety Appliances Co. 
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bodily injury held to a minimum. 

The preceding statistics of the 
seven accidents involving Ansul 
cars last year provide unmistakable 
proof of the worth of its safety pro- 
gram. The first six men listed in 
the table were guarded by safety 
belts; the seventh was not. 


For the Technically Minded: 


1. A head-on collision is less 
likely to injure anyone inside the 
automobile, if the driver or pas- 
senger is anchored into his seat. 
The interior of the car is like a suit 
of armor around the driver. How- 
ever, when someone is thrown 
about inside the car or hurled 
against objects outside the car, in- 
juries and often fatalities occur. 
Hence the safety devices. 


2. Without safety devices for 
protection, this is what may hap- 
pen in an automobile accident: 

A vehicle collides with a solid 
fixed object at 30 miles per hour. 
The car, let us say, is crushed in a 
distance of two feet. 

The car's speed has decele- 
rated from 30 miles hour to 
zero in two feet, representing a 
deceleration rate of 483 feet per 
second. Such deceleration is 15 
times the acceleratioa of 
(32.2 feet per second). 

Therefore we say the vehicle 
suffered a 15 G (15 times 
gravity). 

At the moment of impact the 
driver has the same forward speed 
as the vehicle. As the vehicle stops 
he continues forward at almost the 
same speed of 30 miles per hour, 
colliding with the dash and wind- 
shield. 

Assuming the combined crush- 
ing of the body and vehicle in- 
terior will reduce his velocity to 
zero in a distance of two inches, he 
will suffer a deceleration of almost 
5,700 feet per second, or 176 G. 

Although the driver may sur- 
vive without injury the 15 G crash 
of the vehicle, he cannot escape in- 
jury or death from the 176 G crash 
of his body against the interior. 


per 


gravity 


crash 


3. With a safety device which 
keeps the driver in place at the mo- 
ment of collision, impact energy is 
absorbed by the car exterior and 
the driver is spared injury by the 
“protective armor’ he wears. 
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EYE INJURY—Protection Lacking? 


An employee who received injuries 
in both of her eyes was awarded 
a disability of 75 percent because 
the employer failed to comply with 
the statute requiring that protec- 
tion be furnished in hazardous em- 
ployment. The court stated clearly 
that the petitioner was engaged 
in a hazardous employment and, 
therefore, the employer should 
have furnished the employee with 
the proper safeguard. 


LUPER TRANSPORTATION CO. 
VS. BRAMLETT, Oklahoma Supreme 
Court. No. 36421, March 29, 1955. 


RETINA DETACHED—Accident? 


An employee suffered a_ retinal 
detachment when he was hit in 
the eye with a piece of concrete. 
A steel railroad coupler fell and 
apparently dislodged the concrete 
chip. He was awarded damages 
of $44,200, on the ground that his 
employer was negligent in permit- 
ting the haphazard high piling of 
the couplers upon a concrete sur- 
face and in sending the employee 
to move them. 

The Appellate Court affirmed the 
award, holding that the evidence 
substantially supported the jury’s 
conclusions that the falling of the 
coupler caused the blow to the 
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employee’s eye, and the damage | 
the blow inflicted was proximately | 
caused by the employer's negli- | 
gence. | 

KAHN VS. SOUTHERN PACIFIC | 
CO., California District Court of Ap- | 
peals, Third District No. 8582—April | 
19, 1955. 


| 


SLIP—-Work Area Safe? 


An employee was granted $20,000 
for personal injuries he claimed to 
have sustained when he slipped 
and fell in an oily slick area in| 
his employer's railroad yard. In 
reviewing the record of trial, the 
Appellate Court held that there 
was a substantial basis for the 
inference that the area in which 
the employee fell was oily, slick, 
not lighted, and not reasonably safe 
for employees to step and walk 
upon. 


HUFFMAN VS. TERMINAL RAIL- | 
ROAD ASSOCIATION, Missouri Su- 
preme Court. No. 44,492. July I1, 
1955. 


ENGAGEMENT IN COMMERCE 
Evidence? 


In an action under the Federal 
Employers’ Liability act, a railroad 
bridge tender was granted a judg- 
ment for injuries from a fall from 
an improvised bridge which he had 


constructed and used to get to and 





JUNKIN 
STRETCHERS 


pore CASE 


STRETCHERS 


The Junkin Stretcher Case affords a con- 
venient and compact cabinet for storing the 
army type stretcher, blankets and first aid 
equipment. It provides a definite location for 
the equipment and protects it against the 
deteriorating effects of dirt and grime. And 
because it's compact it's a SPACE SAVER 
tool Comes fully equipped if desired. 


JUNKIN SPLINT-TYPE STRETCHER 


Construction permits patient to be carried 
horizontally or lifted vertically without 
danger from inaccessible locations. Canvas 
straps and footrests keep = 
patient rigid and comfortable. 

For complete information write 

for free descriptive literature. 


JUNKIN © 


SAFETY APPLIANCE CO. 
101 $. FLOYD ST. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
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off the railroad bridge. The evi- 
dence was sufficient to sustain the 
finding that the railroad was neg- 
ligent in not providing guard rails 
and lights for the bridge. The 
Court held also that the evidence 
disclosed the improvised bridge to 
have been in use for some time, 
with the railroad aware of the fact 
and apparently acquiescing in it. 


MARTIN VS. BLACK, United 
States Court of Appeals, Fifth Cir- 
cuit, No. 15,189 April 27, 1955. Ap- 
peal from U. S. District Court for the 
Southern District of Florida. 


The cases above are all examples 
of large awards which the em- 
ployer could have prevented by 
using the proper safety equipment 
and taking the proper precautions. 


NEGLIGENCE—Coausai and 
Contributory 


In an action under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, a railroad 
motion to set aside an $80,000 ver- 
dict, or for a new judgment not- 
withstanding the verdict, was de- 
nied by the court. It ruled that 
there was sufficient proof that the 
failure of the railroad to provide 
the deceased employee with a safe 
place to work and/or safe equip- 
ment with which to work was the 
most important reason for his 
death. The employee met his 
death when a sand bucket which 
he operated crushed him when he 
was in a pit oiling the track on 
which the bucket ran. The $100,- 
000 verdict in favor of the dece- 
dent’s wife and children was re- 
duced to $80,000 when the jury 
found the decedent to be 20 per- 
cent contributorily negligent. 


THOMAS V. CONEMAUGH V. 
BLACK LICK RAILROAD, United 
States District Court, Western Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. No. 12,585, 
July 28, 1955. 


Under the Federal Employer's 
Liability Act, a workman must 
prove his employer’s negligence, 
and in this case, the employer, not 
providing a safe place to work or 
safe equipment with which to 
work, was held to be negligent in 
the workman’s death. 
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Fire Control Standards 


Three new and revised fire safety 
standards applying to spray finish- 
ing using flammable materials, tank 
trucks for flammable liquids, and 
storage and handling of liquefied 
petroleum gases have been pub- 
lished by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. Each of the 
standards is available in pamphlet 
form from the NFPA, 60 Battery- 
march St., Boston. 

The Standards, by numerical de- 
signation, title and price, are: No. 
33—Spray Finishing Using Flam- 
mable Materials (30 pgs) 35¢; No. 
385 — Recommended Regulatory 
Standard for. Tank Vehicles for 
Flammable Liquids (18 pgs) 35¢; 
No. 58—Standards for the Storage 
and Handling of Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gases (78 pgs) 35¢. 


Code for Flame-Resistant 
Paper and Paperboard 


A. Recomfiénded Commercial 
Standard for Flame-Resistant Paper 
and Paperboard was circulated to 
the industry for acceptance under 
date of October 13, 1955, according 
to an announcement by the Com- 
modity Standards Division of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The standard was proposed by a 
group of paper manufacturers, and 
has been adjusted in accordance 
with the comment of other inter- 
ests. It provides a method of test- 
ing and rating the flame resistance 
of all types of paper and paper- 
board, not over 0.020” thick, that 
have been treated to prevent the 
spread of flame when ignited; and 
a means for identification of quality. 
By adherence to this standard, it is 


Bilis 


The Safety Shelf 





believed that manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and users will be able to 
effect a reduction in the danger 
from personal injury and loss of 
property. 

The Recommended Commercial 
Standard is identified by the desig- 
nation TS-5282. Copies may be ob- 
tained while the supply lasts by ad- 
dressing a request to H. A. Bonnet, 
Commodity Standards Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Canadian Fire Code 


Publication of a uniform fire pre- 
vention code for use throughout 
Canada is announced by the Do- 
minion Board of Insurance nder- 
writers. While the code has no 
legal standing until and unless it is 
adopted for specific use by Provin- 
cial Governments or municipal ad- 
ministrations, it contains a sug- 
gested ordinance for adopting the 
code and establishing a Bureau of 
Fire Prevention. : 

While many communities are ex- 
tremely active in fire prevention 
work, the effectiveness of such ac- 
tivities is seriously hampered be- 
cause of the lack of suitable laws, 
ordinances and regulations. A prop- 
erly designed fire prevention code 
provides for these requirements 
and also the necessary authority 
for fire departments to make in- 
spections and enforce regulatory 
measures. 

Th adoption of the suggested 
Fire Prevention Code, in its orig- 
inal form, or after adaption re- 
quired to meet local conditions, 
represents a definite step forward 
in the protection of life and prop- 
erty. The code prescribes mini- 
mum regulaticns governing the fire- 
hazardous conditions and serves 
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a dual purpose. Its requirements 
aid in educating a user in the safe 
handling of hazardous materials 
and equipment, and the code also 
permits the community to exercise 
proper authority in keeping haz- 
ards under adequate control and to 
prohibit extra-hazardous occupan- 
cies within closely built and high 
value areas. 

There has been no uniform fire 
prevention code until now in 
Canada. The new code is based on 
the recommended fire prevention 
code promulgated and published 
by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in the United States, but 
it has been specially adapted to 
meet Canadian requirements. In 
adapting the suggested code to 
meet the needs of a community, 
some changes, additions, and omis- 
sions may be required. 

Copies of the suggested fire pre- 
vention code may be obtained free 
of charge from the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters, 
460 St. John Street, Montreal, 
Quebec. 


National Fire Code 


The National Fire Codes, a com- 
pilation of 172 fire safety standards 
as developed by the National Fire 
Protection Association, have been 
published in a revised six-volume 
1955 edition. 

First issued in 1938, each volume 
of the National Fire Codes has 
been periodically revised and ex- 
panded. There are a total of 43 
changes in the 1955 volumes incor- 
porating all of the new and revised 
fire safety standards adopted at the 
1955 NFPA annual meeting and all 
amendments approved up to July 
30, 1955. 

Fields covered by the six vol- 
umes are: Vol. I—Flammable Liq- 
uids and Gases; Vol. 1I—Combusti- 
ble Solids, Dusts, Chemicals and 
Explosives; Vol. I1I—Building Con- 
struction and Equipment; Vol. IV— 
Extinguishing Equipment; Vol. V— 
National Electrical Code and other 
electrical standards; Vol. VI-— 
Transportation. 

The Codes and the NFPA stand- 
ards they contain are intended to 
provide guidance for achieving 
revsonable safety to life and prop- 
erty, yet avoid provisions involving 
inconvenience and expense not es- 
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Safety and Special Purpose 


No matter what your sign 
requirements may be, you can 
depend on Sargent-Sowell! We are 
nationally known for our 
dependability and quality, and we 
maintain a complete inventory of 
more than 5,700 standard 
Industrial, Construction, Safety, 
Municipal, and Plastic signs. 

All orders are processed the 
day they are received . . . no 
waiting! You get your signs 
when you want them. 

What's more, you'll find our 
prices represent genuine savings. 
Write for our new full color 
illustrated folder today. 


Immediate Delivery! 


) SARGENT-SOWELL 


‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Refunded” 


P. O. Box 1176 


Grand Prairie, Texas 


(For details, use Key # M-26 on cord on page 71) 


sential to the objective of practical 
fire safety. 

The National Fire Codes, six dol- 
lars per volume, may be obtained 
from, the Publications Department, 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10, Mass. 


Restaurant Fires 


Restaurant owners and employees 
must be especially careful of all 
flammable liquids used in and re- 
sulting from cooking—greases 
found on stoves, in deep fat fryers, 
in exhaust ducts and exhaust hoods 
—because these flammable liquids 


are the principal cause of fires in 
restaurants. 

This is one of the findings in a 
special fire record study of restau- 
rants, Fire Record Builetin FR 
55-5, just published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 
The study is illustrated and gives 
paragraph summaries of fire in res- 
taurants of varied size and struc- 
ture. 

The 12-page report also contains 
a tabulation of the recurring fac- 
tors influencing fire-spread in the 
62 fires summarized in this record. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
NFPA Publication Department, 60 
Batterymarch St., Boston. Price is 
50 cents per copy. 
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THE AMERICAN LADDER INSTI- 
TUTE, for the first time in its 25 year 
history, has elected as its president a 
manufacturer on the West Coast. Paul 
Howard of the Howard Mfg. Co. in 
Kent, Washington, will pilot the affairs 
of the national trade body for the coming 
year. 

Other officers are: Elmo Fay, vice 
president; J. K. Halderman, treasurer; 
W. A. Patterson, secretary; Pat Johnson, 
trustee; and W. A. Flint, Jr., chairman. 


At YORK CORPORATION J. K. Louden, 
Vice President, Commercial Division, 
has announced the appointment of R. E. 
Cassatt as Manager Commercial Sales. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, 
Midland, Michigan, has been named 
winner of the 1955 Award for Chemical 
Engineering Achievement. The company 
was selected to receive the award by an 
84-man committee headed by Prof. 
Walter G. Whitman, director of the chem- 
ical engineering department of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. The 
committee honored the company pri- 
marily for the successful participation 
of its chemical engineers in the com- 
mercial development of new products, 
markets and sales, and also recognized the 
contributions of its chemical engineers 
to silicone process research and develop- 
ment. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. has ap- 
pointed C. George Dandrow to the newly 
created post of Vice President for Cus- 
tomer Relations. In his new post, Mr. 
Dandrow will aid company divisions in 
sales of all J-M products to the utility, 
transportation, industrial and building 
construction fields as well as handle 
company trade relations activities. 


A-P CONTROLS CORPORATION, of 
Milwaukee, has announced the appoint- 
ment ef Mr. Duncan Henderson to ad- 
ministrative assistant in charge of sales, 
a new post within the sales organization. 
Mr. Henderson will coordinate sales and 
service department activities at the home 
office. 


At EXIDE INDUSTRIAL DIV. of 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., Evans 
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Taylor, former Philadelphia branch sales 
engineer, has been named manager of 
sales engineering, it is announced by 
C. J. Moore, sales manager. He succeeds 
E. J. Fitzmaurice, Jr., who has been ap- 
pointed Boston branch sales manager. 


OSTER MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Cleveland, as of January 1, 1956, 
will market on an international basis, a 
line of multi-purpose, hand propelled, 
hand and battery-operated portable lifts 
with capacities up to 2000 Ibs. 

According to James C. Dangler, man- 
ager of Oster’s Material Handling Divi- 
sion, Oster is planning to distribute pre- 
dominantly through industrial supply 
distributors rather than material handling 
distributors, and in most cases be those 
industrial accounts who are presently 
handling Oster pipe and bolt threading 
machines. 


WALTER KIDDE & CO., INC. has 
announced -the acquisition of J. H. 
Scharff, Inc. (Orange, N. J.), and Mo- 
hawk Electrical Manufacturing Co. 
(East Orange, N. J.). Scharff fabricates 
and sells Atmo fire detection equipment 
and a spot fire detector while Mohawk 
manufactures a diversified line of elec- 
trical equipment for Scharff and other 
customers. Kidde formerly sold Atmo’s 
fire detection equipment under license. 

Product sales and distribution of the 
new, wholly owned subsidiaries will be 
supplemented by the national sales or- 
ganization of Kidde’s Industrial and 
Marine Division and Ultrasonic Division, 
all of which are under the direction of 
Paul W. Eberhardt, Vice President. 


DePUY MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, INC., Warsaw, Indiana, manufac- 
turer of orthopedic appliances, announces 
the appointment of Mr. J. K. Landis as 
Sales Manager. Mr. Landis formerly held 
a similar position with Orthopedic 
Equipment Company, Bourbon, Indiana. 

Mr. J. H. Webb, formerly DePuy Sales 
Manager has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of Assistant to the President. 


FENWAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
has appointed John G. Gibson, 2nd, 
M.D., as consultant in research accord- 
ing to an announcement by Francis A. 


Wandell, general manager. A staff mem 
ber of the Department of Medicine of 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital and 
Harvard Medical School, he 
member of the Division of Industrial 
Corporation, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He is the author of numer- 
ous articles on blood volume, shock, 
blood preservation 


is also staff 


and 


INDUSTRIAL WIPING CLOTH CO., 
INC. has announced the appointment of 
Harry Block as general manager. The 
company manufactures shop towels, 
which are distributed through nation- 
wide Texel Service Industrial Launderers 
who rent them to plants throughout the 
country. Mr. Block brings with him a 
background of 9 years as textile 
verter with Mook Brothers, Inc., 
York. 


con- 


Ne Ww 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORP 
has recently elected to the board of di- 
rectors Ford Ballantyne, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager of The J. B. 
Ford Division. He Wyandotte 
Chemicals production staff in 1942, was 
elected a Vice President in 1950, 
became General Manager of the 
Division in 1953. 


joined 


and 


Ford 


THE SAFE TREAD CO., INC., for- 
merly located at 30 Vesey St., New York 
City, has moved its office headquarters 
to 45 N. Broad St., Ridgewood, N. J. 
The company’s production of abrasive 
metal floor and stair treads 
greatly expanded in six 
cated in the eastern seaboard area. 


has been 


foundries lo- 


Safety Appointments 


Harold W. Gilberg has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent, Safety and 
Welfare Department at JONES & 
LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION'S 
Aliquippa Works Division. He had been 
a Safety Inspector since February 16 
1947. Mr. Gilberg succeeds Charles P. 
Vorhes, who earlier was appointed Super- 
intendent of Safety and Employment at 
J & L’s Cleveland Works Division 
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ANTI-GLARE GOLD LENSES 


(Use Key # 677 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


INTERCHANGEABLE, gold, methyl meth- 
acrylate lenses, recommended for inspec- 
tion wear, are now available in Watche- 


moket “feather-light” Tuc-Away Safety 
Spectacle frames. Under close overhead 
lights, the gold lenses reduce eye fatique 
and eye strain by softening glare and 
absorbing almost 100% of ultraviolet rays. 
At the same time, they make objects clearer 
by improving the contrast between black 
and white. The lenses are made of .080” 
thick shatterproof methacrylate and pro- 
vide excellent protection against flying 
particles. The manufacturer states that 
Eye Saver methacrylate lenses resist 
damage from most chemicals, acid or 
alkaline, will not pit from grinding or 
welding sparks, and are optically perfect. 

The lenses are cast, not molded, and 
require several days to treat in order to 
form a parallel molecular structure that 
pipes incident rays to the edge, not allow- 
ing these rays to pass through the lenses. 
The result is a clearer, finer, optically 
perfect lens which provides better vision 
without distortion. Gold lenses to fit Tuc- 
Away frames are available with either full 
side shield or full cup protection. The full 
side shields provide clear peripheral vision 
for bench work. Full cup lenses provide 
all around protection and are recommended 
for floor wear. 
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ROCKING RESUSCITATOR 


(Use Key # 678 on (nquiry Card on page 71? 


AN APPARATUS scientifically designed 
for correct administration of the “Eve” 
method of artificial respiration known as 
the Eaton Rocking Resuscitator is currently 
being marketed by American Products, Inc. 

Basically, the Eaton Resuscitator is a 
precision device designed to rock the victim 
rhythmically to a definite degree of tilt and 
in approved sequence, providing ventila- 
tion, circulation and warmth. Among its 
many advantages are claimed extreme 
simplicity (group or individual training re- 
quires little time and is easily remem- 
bered); operation over long periods by one 
person, on any size patient is possible; the 
device may be used as an emergency 
table for first aid and is compact and 
readily portable. Many examples of suc- 
cessful use by public beaches, pools, 
industrial plants and mines, first aid 
stations and hospital emergency rooms are 
a matter of record. The entire unit including 
an extra supyorting leg that forms an 
emergency first aid table, weighs only 22 
pounds. 


NON-DUST CONCRETE SEALER 


(Use Key # 679 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


UNLESS PROPERLY sealed, a new con- 
crete floor has a tendency to deposit 
alkaline salts on the surface as it cures— 
which results in surface powdering, called 
“dusting” or “bloom.” Cem-Seal, a new 
one-coat product developed in the labora- 
tories of Hillyard Chemical Co., forms a 
seal on the concrete surface to prevent 
deposits of alkaline salts. Dusting is 
eliminated. Holds moisture in the concrete 
to prolong the curing process to the full 
28 days; results in a denser, harder 
surface that is extremely resistant to wear. 

A new floor, so treated, can be opened 
to traffic in 4. hours, and used while the 
concrete is curing. The floor is protected 
from stains, discoloration, and penetration 


by grease, oil, water and dirt. It is also 
an effective primer or renewing agent for 
old concrete floors. It puts an end to 
dusting that has started, eliminates acid 
etching, and provides a firm, tight base 
for finishes such as paint, or finish coat. 

The one-coat application is simple—the 
big sheepskin applicator covers an un 
usually large area in a short time. Exten- 
sive coverage makes Cem-Seal economical. 


AUTO SAFETY BELT 
INSTALLATION KIT 


(Use Key # 680 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A VEHICLE safety belt that can be easily 
installed by the motorist in his own car 
is being marketed by General Textile Mills, 
Inc. The kit provides individual seat belts 
for each person, in accordance with safety 
recommendations. Included are U-bolts and 
top-and-bottom steel plates for attaching 
the ends of the belts to the floor. 

The belts are of the quick-release design, 
have a loop strength of 4,000 lbs., and are 
available in a variety of colors. The only 
tools required for installation are a % 
inch drill and a wrench for tightening the 
stop-nuts. 
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MOVING SLOGAN SIGNS 
(Use Key # 681 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


TO ATTRACT attention dramatically to 
safety messages and slogans, the Flash-O- 
Graph Corp. has developed an illuminated 
moving-message sign, which is essentially 
a miniature version of the famous Times 
Square news sign. It consists of a per- 
forated message tape which moves in front 
of a fluorescent light, spelling out a safety 
message. It flashes a sentence of 60 letters 
five times a minute. 

The messages or slogans can be changed 
easily and quickly. The units can be used 
in offices and factories, at entrances and 
in recreation and lunch rooms. The 
Flash-O-Graph is available. with a wide 
variety of standard tape messages or 
special wordings can be made to order. 
Users can also make their own messages 
with a punch-kit also available. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
WORK TOWER 


{Use Key # 682 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A NEW hydro-electric elevating work 
tower for one-man use is announced by 


Safway Steel Products, Inc. Powered by a 
% hp. single-phase electric motor, the 
“Moto-Lift” can be plugged into any 110 


volt a-c ouilet. The motor operates an 
efficient hydraulic pump to raise the work 
platform from 7 ft. to 17 ft. above the 
floor in 25 seconds. The working capacity 
is 400 lbs. The plug-in tower is being 
offered in addition to improved battery and 
hand-operated models, on the market for 
several years 

The new plug-in tower is provided with 
50 ft. of heavy duty extension cable, 
permitting work along a 100 ft. strip before 
moving to another outlet. Battery and hand 
operated models are self contained and 
can be used anywhere. 

Towers are equipped with swiveling 
casters to follow progressive work. One 
man easily rolls a tower on its 5-in. 


diameter wheels with rubber tires. Positive 
safety brakes act on both the wheel and 
the swivel to lock the tower in each work- 
ing position. The 4-legged 61 by 61 in. 
base provides rigid and stable support. 
However, towers can be telescoped to pass 
through low, narrow doors as small as 7 
ft. high by 30 in. wide. Platform guard 
rail posts slide down in their sockets, and 
the base folds to 30 by 80 in. In the event 
of complete hydraulic failure, a mechanical 
brake will instantly lock the telescoping 
support tubes in position. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CLOTHING 
FOR MODERATE HEAT 


(Use Key # 683 on Inquiry Cord on page 71) 


IN INDUSTRIAL operations where per- 
sonnel need some protection against heat, 
a new line of aluminized glass cloth gar- 
ments made by The H. M. Sawyer & Son 
Co. will provide both comfort and safety. 
The material is exceedingly light in weight, 
flexible and resistant to abrasion. The 
garments are not designed for fire-ap- 
proach or fire-entry purposes nor for 
production operations involving excessive 
heat or molten metal splash, where heavier 
types of clothing are required. 

The aluminized fabric, according to 
laboratory tests, has a reflectiveness of 
about 60 percent. It is available in various 
types of garments, such as aprons, coats, 
jackets, hoods, sleeves, coveralls, suits, 
etc., which are suitable for protection 
against mild heat. 


SPRAY ANTISEPTIC 
(Use Key # 684 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


KIP Antiseptic Oil has long been a 
popular and efficient medication for use in 
the treatment of burns and other wounds. 
To make it easier to apply, the E. D. Bullard 
Company has packaged Kip in 5.5 ounce 
Aerosol spray containers. 

The application of the aerosol antiseptic 
is painless and sanitary. It is necessary 
only to touch the button on the top of the 
container and first aid treatment is com- 
pleted. The relief of pain is rapid and the 
area is thoroughly and lightly covered with 
the soothing medication. The container is 
small enough to be carried in the pocket 
or ylove compartments of cars and trucks 
or cerried in first aid or tool kits. There is 
enough of the medication to last for 150 
seconds of continual spraying. This will 
cover an area of approximately 6 square 
feet for medication. 


ANTISEPTIC POWERED SOAP 


(Use Key # 685 on Inquiry Cord on page 71) 


A NEW KEMSUDS product, Platinum 
Balm—an antiseptic powdered hand soap 
has been announced by The Chemical 
Corporation. The new soap contains a 
graded, safe all-vegetable scrubber par- 
ticularly formulated for women in industry. 
It also has a very high percentage of 
“beaded” Ivory soap and a large quantity 
of emollient which offers protection from 
chapping in cold weather, leaving the 
skin soft and smooth. In addition, it con- 
tains lanolin and G-11 (Hexachlorophene). 
G-1l helps protect both men and women 
workers against skin infection and helps 
prevent contamination of the materials they 
handle. It is packed in 5-pound boxes, 12 
to the case, and 200-pound barrels. 


SMOKE DENSITY INDICATOR 


(Use Key # 686 on inquiry Card on page 71) 


FIREYE Smoke Density Indicator Systein 
FE-3 makes available to industry a new, 
efficient method for keeping smoke dis 
charge within limits of all smoke control 
and air pollution ordinances. For use with 
the system, three smoke density recorders 
are available. 

The system consists of a light source, a 
photoelectric scanner, and a smoke density 
indicator. Light source and scanner are 
installed on the stack or breeching so that 
the light beam is aimed directly at the lens 
of the scanner. The density of smoke 
obscuring the light beam is accurately 
measured and indicated directly on the 
smoke density indicator in terms of both 
smoke density and Ringelmann Number 
An alarm relay provides for the operation 
of an external alarm at any preset value 
of smoke density. 

One of three Series 55 recorders may be 
used with the new indicator system to make 
continuous recordings of smoke conditions 
over a 24-hour period. The 55AK1 Smcke 
Time Recorder is a single pen unit and 
records periods of excess smoke on a 
twelve-inch chart, showing both time and 
duration of excess smoke over a preset 
value. The Type 5SS5AL1 Smoke Time 
Recorder provides eight-inch chart records 
of time and duration of excess smoke from 
two or more smoke density indicators. The 
Type 55AM1 Smoke Density Recorder pro- 
vides a continuous record of smoke density 
directly on a twelve-inch chart and is 
calibrated to record the Ringelmann 
Number of the smoke condition. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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FREE BULLETINS & CATALOGS 


As a convenience to executives, these new 


of manufacturers are 


offered by the Reader Service Department of SAFETY MAINTENANCE 
& PRODUCTION. To obtain copies write in the key numbers on the free- 


postage card below. 
TOOLS 


Chip-Collecting Air sveence 
Buffalo Machinery Pasay - An air 
that eliminates the danger of flying 

in blowing out blind koles in 
described and illustratec in this in. 
Unit has a collecting chamber where chips 
are deposited. 


Sheet Lifter & Rotator 

F. J. Littell Machine Co. 
bulletin shows a device with 8 vacuum 
cups for lifting large metal sheets and 
rotating them up to 180 ne for machin- 
ing, inspection, vertical stac and general 
handling. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


Sling Hendbock . 

Union Wire Rope c tp. Highly in- 
formative catalog of wire rope slings, in- 
cluding full contiiaulaa og all types. 
Highlight is a new ferrule eye splice that 
offers increased safety against pull-out and 

to hands from its streamlined design. 
Handbook includes rigger’s chart of sling 
ratings, engineer's notebook and standard 
signals for crane operation. 


Aluminum Conveyor Units ...... 440 
Harry J. Ferguson Co. Aluminum gravity 
roller and wheel conveyors are in a 
4-page bulletin, which outlines versati 
of the lightweight units, the models avai 
able and their ¢ 





E. D. Bullard Co. How « ) retractable stair 
prevents injuries when climbing in and out 
of trucks and reduces damage to products 
is described in this 4-page illustrated folder, 
which also shows how it is attached to the 
back of a truck and folds «way. 


ae & Ne Hooks, Binder & 


AM my Mfg. & Sales Co. Four hada of : 
devices are shown in this : 
manganese stee! | 

slings. Also : 
ers designed to - 
prevent damage to load, pipe hooks with : 


materials handlin 
bulletin which features 
cheter hooks for fac 
includes data on load 


safety handles, and pipe sling bridles. 
Lift Trucks .... 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. A 4color folder - 


gives details on a new 

lift trucks powered by 

LP-gas engines. “Cut-Away” view 
ternal features of engine and torque 
mission of the 3,000 to 8,000 Ib. series. 


Wire Rope Slings ............. 
American Chain & Cable Co., Wire 
Sling Dept. 


designed for display on tool cribs. in rig- 


ging shops and near cranes or hoists. It 
lists diameters and capucities of Strand. ; 


Laid type slings. 


MAIL POSTAGE PAID CARD 
FOR MORE DATA 


44a : 
Rope : 
A wire rope sling wall chart : 


PERSONAL PROTECTION 

Heat Resistant Glove .......... 445 

Olympic Glove Co. This bulletin outlines 
a new type of welding or burning job glove 
to protect the wearer from radiant heat. The 
glove incorporates an inner layer of alumi- 
num foil which reflects the heat away from 
the skin. Three styles are described. 


Women's Protective Clothing . 446 
Kleer-Vu Corp. Illustrated catalog offers 
a line of plastic protective clothing, de- 
signed especially for women. Includes vinyl 
film aprons and sleeves, and also several 
models of visored flameproofed caps. 


Asbestos Safety Clothing ...... 447 

Johns-Manville. |2-page booklet describes 

a line of asbestos clothing, including suits, 
Cte aprons, leggings, overshoes, and 
also a special Hine of asbestos gloves and 
mittens that have been treated to increase 
resistance to heat, oi!, water and abrasion. 
Safety curtains and fire blankets also shown. 


Electric Cap Lamps 448 
Mine Appliances Co. This 4-page 
well-illustr brochure gives full data on 
a miner's cap lamp powered with a nickel- 
iron-alkali battery. includes information on 
battery-charging equipment. 


PLANT MAINTENANCE 


Stair Treads 

Wooster Products, Inc. Fully ‘oa aed 
folder shows how to repair worn or damaged 
stair treads and includes a lete selac- 
tion of extruded and cast metal safety treads 
suitable for maintenance work. 


Chemical-Resistant Paints 

Croda itd. A !2-page booklet describes 
a line of pa‘nts based on plastics that are 
inert to acids, alkalis, grease and oils. The 
paints are especially useful in protecting 
against corrosive fumes or chemicals. Book- 
let outlines typical uses, method of sppli- 
cation, caution in applying and safety of 
finished coating. 


Concrete Ficor 

Master Builders Co. A 7-step procedure 
for repairing concrete floors with a new 
non-shrink mortar is described in a folder 
which also illustrates each step. It outlines 
the simplicity of application, since it re- 
quires only the addition of water, and shows 
its uses indoors or out. 


Cleaning Compounds 

Magnuson Products Corp. New folder 
gives condensed information on « variety cf 
products for plant and building maintenance, 
including several types of floor cleaners, and 
compounds for walls and painted surfaces, 
tile & porcelain, drain pipes, granite, as well 
as skin cleansers. 


HYGIENE PRODUCTS 


Protective Skin Cream 
Otis Clapp & Son, Inc. Folder describes 
a silicone type of barrier hand cream to 


(Continued next page) 
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What's YOUR Problem? 


@ Has an accident or fire interrspted production? 
2 Want to know how to provent it? 


@ Do you need background information on ment for industrial 
safety, hygiene, or maintenance? — 


§ iF 


f 


As 2 service fo its readers, “Safety Meintenonce” will arrange to supply manufacturers 
literature on the following subjects. Just inser? the key number ¢n the Rooders Inquiry Card 
on the preceding page and be sure to fill in your same and oddress. {f you need intormation 
on @ specific type of product, simply write it in on the laquiry Card. 
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PERSONAL PROTECTION 


Fece Shislds 


FIRST AID AND PERSONAL 
HYGIENE 

Protective Skin Cream 

a Cleansers 

Athlete's Foot Control 

Salt Tablets 

Noise Analysis & Control 

Antiseptic Medication 

aby Aa e Supplies 

Ai its 

Stretchers & Litters 

Resuscitators 

Eye Wash Fountains 


DUST & FUME CONTROL 


Portable Ventilator 
Dust & Fume Collectors 
Carixon Monoxide Control 


& Anti-Fogging 


FIRE PROTECTION 
Fire Extinguishers 
Exting on ~ h 
inguishing Ashtray 
Safer Solvents 
Degreasing Machines 
Combustion Sefequerds 
Flammabie Liquid Pumps 
Fire Retardants 
Fire Blankets 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Alerms & Warning Lights 
Explosion-Proof Lights 

Electrical Insulation Tester 
Fluorescen* Lamp Gu-rds 


MAINTENANCE 
Anti-Slip Floors & Mats 
Anti-Slip Waxes & Finishes 
Floor Cleaning Compo-ads 
Cleaning Machines 
Oil & Grease Absorbeuis 
Paints 


LADDERS & SCAFFOLDS 
Ladders & Safety Devices 


Scaffolds 
Work Platforms 


GUARDS 

Machine Guards 
Power Press Feeders 
Overload Guards 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 

Safety Signs 

Aisle Marking Equipment 

Safety Awards & Emblems 
Safety Guide 
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ACOUSTICAL BAFFLES 


(Use Key # 687 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


TO REDUCE distracting shop noises in 
factory areas and improve listening con- 
ditions in arenas and auditoriums, the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. has de- 
veloped “Noise-Stop” acoustical baffles, 
which are rigid panels made of fine glass 
fibers and enclosed in an opaque plastic 
film. The sound-absorbing baffles, which 
are designed for suspension from the ceil- 
ing, are particularly suitable for areas 
where conventional acoustical ceilings are 
impractical because of obstructions like 
monorails, bus bars, sprinklers, lighting 
fixtures, pipes, girders, etc. 

These non-combustible, washable, mois- 
ture-resistant and lightweight baffles ab- 
sorb the noise of clattering machinery by 
a diaphragmatic transmission of the sound 
waves by the plastic covering to the tiny 
air pockets between the glass fibers. The 
panels may be painted without injuring 
the plastic film or affecting the baffles’ 
ficiency. The units measure 24 x 48 x 1% 
inches, 


TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER 


(Use Key # 688 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A NEW 3ounce telephone amplifier 
powered by dime-sized batteries is now 
available for those who use telephones in 
noisy locations and for the hard of hear- 
ing. This phone cid clips over any style 
telephone receiver. This pocket-size elec- 
tronic device, manufactured by Remler 
Company, is a reproducing receiver and a 
three-stage amplifier with tiny transistors 
taking the place of tubes. It is said to 
increase the acoustic output of telephones 
by 49 decibels. The clip-on unit picks up 
speech from the telephone by magnetic 
induction which cuts out all room noise 
A special circuit shuts out disturbances 
created by electrical circuits and ap- 
pliances. 

Volume is adjusted while in use and the 
unit automatically shuts off when removed 
from the telephone. The volume control 
“off” switch can be used to eliminate 
battery drain when the Phone Aid remains 
attached to the receiver. Batteries last for 
several months. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1955 


AUTOMATIC EMERGENCY 
LIGHT 


(Use Key # 689 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


ACCIDENTS, theft, panic, and confusion 
can be avoided during sudden blackouts 
by these compact, self-contained emer- 
gency lighting units. Reddi-Lites have a 
built-in relay system which automatically 
illuminates two sealed beam floodlamps 
the instant normal lighting is interrupted. 
The danger arising from light failure is 
recognized by various states and munici- 
palities who have made the use of emer- 
gency lights mandatory within their juris- 
diction. Made by American Emergency 
Lighting Co., the units weigh 13 pounds 
less battery, and bear a 30-month factory 
warranty. They are U-L approved. 

No installation or special wiring is re- 
quired, since the lights are furnished with 
a 6-foot rubber cord and plug which can 
be plugged into any 110-115 A.C. outlet. 
A red pilot light burns continually to show 
that current is connected. Built-in test 
equipment, consisting of a momentary tog- 
gle switch and voltmeter, tests both battery 
and lights. 


APPROVED CONDUCTIVE 
WAXES 


(Use Key # 690 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES has 
listed as standard Huntington's VC-2C and 
H-22 Conductive Waxes for use on conduc- 
tive floors. Wherever static electricity is a 
danger and conductive floors have been 
installed, it is necessary to maintain the 
floors with a wax that is also conductive. 


Conventional waxes and finishes are 
insulators which disrupt conductivity. 

VC-2C Conductive Wax is a clear wax 
for use on all conductive flooring. H-22 is 
a black wax designed for static-conductive 
linoleum. rubber and other conductive 
floors which are black. Both produce a 
durable, water-resistant surface that may 
be polished to a high luster. Tests prove 
that they retain their conductivity for a 
long period of time. 

Washing conductive floors also presents 
a serious problem as many cleaning agents 
form a dangerous, insulating film on the 
surface. In the U.L. tests Huntington Waxes 
retained safe electrical resistance after 
many days of washing with Spal Concen 
trate. This is an all-purpose cleaner that 
contains no soap and cleans floors, walls, 
woodwork, metal, leather and plastic. 

To be safe conductive flooring should 
have a resistance between 25,000 and 
1,000,000 ohms. Floors should be tested 
routinely with a conductometer like that 
shown in the illustration to be absolutely 
certain, 
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VOLATILE SOLVENT 
CONCENTRATE 


(Use Key # 691 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


OF INTEREST to the electronic, radio and 
metal fabricating industries is The Curran 
Ordinance Chemistry Laboratory's newly 
developed synergistic volatile solvent con- 
centrate. This concentrate is said to be 
completely new in solvent chemistry con- 
cept and will produce highly effective 
safety solvent cleaning replacements for 
toxic carbon tetrachloride. The new con- 
centrate is described as a water-white 
volatile solvent which does not burn, and 
imparts fire extinguishing qualities to 
lower cost solvents. It possesses the valu- 
able property of boosting the dissolving 
power and the drying performance of 
lower cost mineral spirits and other solvents 
when as little as one pint of the concentrate 
is added to a gallon of low cost solvents. 

Called “BOOST’®, the concentrate is 
said to produce solvent compounds having 
drying and evaporation properties sub 
stantially quicker and faster than carbon 
tetrachloride, higher solvency, relatively 
low toxicity, a more economical evapora- 
tion curve and a tendency to inhibit rust 
ing of ferrous metals. The concentrate is 
packaged in hermetically sealed, dispos- 
able, one-pound tins. 
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IMPROVED SAFETY HAT 


(Use Key # 692 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A NEW MODEL of the well-known MSA 
Shockgard safety helmet, redesigned to 
give even greater protection, has been 
introduced by Mine Safety Appliances 
Company. Dielectrically tested at 15,000 
volts for one minute, the new hat shows 
less than eight milliamperes leakage. It 
withstands 40 foot-pound impact tests 
without losing any of its dielectric strength. 

It is made from a specially formulated 
plastic material, in yellow and grey. It 
has no metal parts. Like previous models, 
it is impervious to oil, grease, and most 
chemicals. It offers effective protection over 
a large temperature range—25° F. below 
and 160° F. above zero. MSA reports that 
it meets all of the specifications under 
Schedule Number AP-1 established by the 
Edison Electric Institute. The replaceable 
snap-in suspension allows for adjustment 
to fit a full range of head sizes. Redesigned 
winter liners and chin straps are available. 


WET-DRY CLEANER 


(Use Key # 693 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


UNUSUAL pickup power on the big wet 
or dry cleanup jobs is claimed for Multi- 
Clean’s G-400 Industrial Vacuum Cleaner. 
This unit is equipped with a powerful 1 
hp 115V AC-DC by-pass motor and 2-stage 
turbine that create a suction equal to 63” 
water lift with closed orifice. 

Other features include: a sturdy 20- 
gauge all-welded steel tank that holds 10 
gallons of wet or 1% bushels of dry pickup 


material; 16-gauge 3-conductor safety cable 
with built-in strain reliever, and easy on-off 
tank cover clamps that preserve airtight 
seal yet unsnap wth a flick of the fingers. 

The G-400 rolls freely on 4 ball bearing 
casters and, according to the monufacturer, 
will pass through an 18” doorway. A 25” 
wheelbase insures against tipping when 
machine is pulled by the hose. With an 
overall height of 30”, it weighs only 53 Ibs. 
Standard equipment includes a 10’ x 12” 
white flexible hose. Tools for every clean- 
ing need are available. 


IMPROVED CONTROL FOR 
PRESS BRAKES 


(Use Key # 694 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


SOME NEW features in the “AAC” Auto- 
matic Press Brake Control have been 
announced by American Actuator Corp. 
It now automatically slows the movement 
of the ram during the bending stage, and 
prevents kinking or whipping of even the 
largest sheets. 

The AAC Control provides means for 
performing faster and safer press brake 
operations with unskilled as well as skilled 
operators. Its features include Preset Stop, 
which automatically stops the ram at any 
predetermined point in the down stroke; 
Self Return, which automatically returns 
the ram to the top of its stroke; and Non- 
Repeat, which prevents the press brake 
from repeating. Controls can be set for 
any one or any combination of these 
operations, as well as for one or more 
operators. Operation is by either foot or 
hand-switch, and also for double clutch. 
For the ultimate in safety, settings may be 
so arranged that the hand button control 
brings the ram down to preset stop; pulsing 
begins and continues until the bend is 
made, and then the foot switch causes the 
ram to complete its cycle. As an additional 
safety measure, the control box is locked. 
Only a pilot light and the on/off switch 
are on the outside. 

The electronic control can be installed 
on any press brake regardless of size, age 
or manufacture. It consists of four com- 
ponents as shown in the picture: limit 
switch box tied in with the stroke of the 
ram (1, 2); solenoid (3); foot switch or hand 
button (4); and Control Panel (5). 


PORTABLE HAND PUMP 


(Use Key # 695 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A HANDY time-saving portable hand 
pump for refilling all types of oil cups and 
reservoirs quickly and conveniently, di- 
rectly from a gallon or larger container 
througt a light flexible hose. Also handy 
for dispensing oil to bearings, cutting tools, 
conveyor and drive chains, gears, pipe 
threadiag operations, spindle bearings on 
textile machinery, etc., it is made by Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co. Because the suction hose 
can be tapped directly to the gallon or 
larger container in which oil is purchased, 
the need for transferring oil from one 
container to another is eliminated. The 
large reserve oil supply also eliminates 
constant stoppages to refill small oil cans. 
“Redi-Pump” dispenses oil in any direction 
or angle, making it suitable for hard-to- 
get-at locations. No air lines are needed. 
The nozzle is made of sturdy alloy steel 
to withstand possible damage through hard 
use. 


WATER-REPELLENT SHOES 


(Use Key # 696 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


WATER REPELLENT work shoes that 
resist absorption of chemicals and dirt 
while lasting longer is the feature of Sylflex 
tanned shoes and boots introduced by Red 
Wing Shoe Co. Sylflex is the newly devel- 
oped Dow Corning silicone treatment which 
makes leather permanently water repellent 
and lengthens the life of shoes. 

The new work shoes are offered initially 
in two styles: a six-inch shoe and an eight- 
inch outdoor boot. They are made with a 
high grade glove leather, and silicones are 
applied while it is being tanned. Each 
small leather cell is thereby given a water 
repellent covering, leaving air spaces 
between cells to allow the shoe to 
“breathe.” The process offers a permanent 
water repellency and, in addition, does not 
add to the shoe’s weight. These shoes are 
said to be warm and flexible even after 
prolonged wear in bad weather 


MAGNETIC CONVEYORS 


(Use Key # 697 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


CLOSE grouping of machines to save 
floor space and increase automation is 
possible with “Space Saver” Magnetic 
Conveyors, a product of The Homer Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. Because they convey 
ferrous pieces and parts such as nuts, bolts, 
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nails, washers, tin cans, bottle caps, stamp- 
ings, etc., up inclines as steep as 90°, 
they eliminate long conventional conveyors 
with gradual inclines. Another application 
is for removing scrap from receiving pits, 
made possible because the conveyors will 
pick up ferrous pieces from floor level. 

They also automatically stack flat fer 
rous pieces, feed machines and perform 
other handling operations formerly re- 
quiring manual effort. Conveying speeds 
can be planned so that material transfer 
between machines may be synchronized 
for automatic operation. The magnetic 
conveyors are available in stationary or 
portable types—standard or custom units 
for new or existing production lines. 


AFTER } 


PERMANENT FLOOR PATCH 
(Use Key # 698 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A FLOOR patching material that can be 
applied over wet floors and has unusual 
resistance to oil, grease, acids, and alkalis, 
even blood is the newest development of 
Colonial Refining &6 Chemical Company. The 
company claims that creameries, dairies, 
meat packing and cold storage plants, oil 
and gasoline plants, machine shops, can- 
neries are a few of the many industries 
who will benefit from the use of “45” 
PATCH. 

The material comes in powder form and 
is mixed with water at time of application. 
Special quick-setting powders have been 
added for a maximum “setting up” time 
of 4 hours. Floors can be put back into 
use within 24 hours. The material should 
not be confused with temporary asphalt- 
type, coarse-grained patch materials. It 
forms a permanent bond with the existing 
floor area and is said to last-as long as 
the floor itself. It can be painted over, 
can be used inside or out, and will not 
chip or crack once it sets. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1955 


ELECTROSTATIC NEUTRALIZER 


(Use Key # 699 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


AN INDUCTION type of electrostatic 
neutralizer has been developed by The 
Herman H. Sticht Co., Inc. for eliminating 
static electricity charges from paper, 
textiles, plastics, rmbber coated materials, 
films or sheeting. When the :ievice, called 
the “Magic Wand," is mounted on the 
manufacturing or processing machinery, 


the materials are drained of their electro- 
static charges as they travel over drums 
or rollers. 

The induction neutralizer utilizes wire 
bristles distributed along a bar and 
grounded to the processing machine. It 
will effectively neutralize high charges as 
well as low ones. The “Magic Wand” 
can be used in hazardous locations where 
flammable vapors or liguids are present, 
even within enclosures., Use of this type 
of device eliminates fize and explosion 
hazards, protects personnel from injuries 
caused by static shock, prevents waste by 
eliminating the clinging or tearing of 
materials, and increases production by 
permitting higher processing speeds. 


FEATHERWEIGHT GOGGLES 


(Use Key # 700 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


WORKERS WHO balk at wearing protec- 
tive goggles because of their fatiguing 
weight are now offered a featherweight 
plastic goggle for eye protection and 
comfort. Made by General Scientific 
Equipment Co. and weighing only an 
ounce, these new breakproof goggles may 
be worn throughout a full working day 
without causing strain to the wearer. 
Extremely hard-surface acetate lenses offer 
greater resistance to abrasion, sparks, fly- 
ing chips, and spatter. They are suitable 
for woodworking, grinding, spot welding, 
and countless other jobs requiring eye 
protection. 

Large enough to be worn over prescrip- 
tion glasses, goggles fit like ordinary 


eyeglasses but stand off farther from the 
face, thus allowing greater air circulation. 
One-piece lens offers full vision, measures 
0.050 in thickness. Available in clear or 
medium green. Rugged plastic frame has 
smooth contour-molded nosepiece and brow 
rest. Temples made of plastic-covered 
cables are flexible yet strong. 


PALM-COATED JERSEY GLOVES 


(Use Key # 701 on inquiry Card on page 71) 


TWO NEW models have been added to 
the improved line of Stanflex work gloves 
made by The Pioneer Rubber Co. The 
palm-coated, knit-wrist model, shown here 
and also a palm-coated, 10-inch band-top 
style. Both gloves have been carefully 
designed to allow more than 47 square 
inches of seam-free work surface, with 
seams completely eliminated from abrasion 
points. The specially compounded plastic 
coating offers a non-slip satin finish for 
outstandingly long service 


PLASTIC DRUM PUMP 
(Use Key # 702 on Inquiry Card on page 71) 


A NEW plastic drum pump for almost 
any liquid is now available from Pex, Inc 
The dispenser, which fits any container 
with a 2-inch bung, dispenses a measured 
ounce at a time. It may be used for acids, 
alkaline materials, detergents, heavy or 
light viscous materials as well as other 
liquids. 
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Answers to "How Do You Look at an Accident’’ on page 62 


Now that you have passed judgment on these accidents, let's review the answer to see 


how well you made out. Don't be disturbed if you didn't get a perfect score. Very few 


safety men have! Each case should have been scored as a “preventable” accident. 


13. Caused by this driver. The 
fact that the drunkometer test 
cleared the driver, in so far as legal 
degree of intoxication is concerned, 
does not bear too heavily on this 
case. It is possible that the limited 
amount of alcohol, in this case, might 
have impaired the driving ability of 
this individual. But far more impor- 
tant is this: the technique employed 
for passing was obviously faulty on 
the part of the driver. The vehicle 
should have pulled into the passing 
lane well in advance of the actuol 
passing. The fact that the other 
vehicle slowed down, causing the 
driver to run into him, or to nick him 
as he went around, shows that he 


attempted to pass much too late 
thereby contributing to the accident. 

14. Caused by this driver. The 
basic cause of this accident is similar 
to that cited in N 13. Had the 
driver followed the large truck at a 
distance of 70 to 100 feet, instead of 
10 feet, his range of vision would 
have been sufficiently extended to 
eliminate the necessity for pulling out 
into the path of an oncoming vehicle 
since it would have been seen well in 
advance. Further, this technique 
would have permitted him to ac- 
celerate when he saw the way was 
clear, so that he would have possessed 
actual passing speed by the time he 
pulled up to the truck. 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE 





Positive 
Protection 
from Acids or Abrasives 


Grinding Hood 
CESCO NO. 10256 


ACITEX 
Acid-Resisting 


Hood 


CESCO NO. 732 


@ There is a CESCO hood for positive 

protection from every type of industrial expo- 
sure. These include air-supplied welding 
hoods, paint spray and dust hoods, foundry 
hoods, babbitting hoods, sand blast and abra- 
sive masks, etc. 
FOUNDRY Hood (No. 10256) is for grinding 
work, especially castings. The hood slips on 
easily, and air supply is regulated by wearer. 
There is plenty of room inside the hood for 
the wearing of safety glasses or goggles. 


CHICAGO EYE SHIELD COMPANY - 


The ACITEX Hood (No.732) provides 
protection irom caustics, acids and splashing 
liquids. Acitex material is highly resistant to 
corresive action, is clear, lightweight, flexible 
and extremely durable. The hood completely 
covers the head, chest and shoulders 
Equipped with a supplied air unit. 


See your CESCO safety equipment 
distributor for full information on the com- 
plete line of CESCO protective equipment, 
or write— 


2310 Warren Boulevard, Chicago 172, Illinois 


OFFICES IN: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buttaio, Cincinnoti, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, Detroit, Houston, 
Konsos City, Knoxville, Little Rock, Los Angeles, Lovisville, Mexico City, D.F., Milwovkee, Montreal, Oronge, Peoric, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Salt Lake City, Son Moteo, Spokane, St. Louis, St. Paul, Toledo, Tulsa, Wichita 


CcESCO FOR SAFETY 


(For details, use Key # M-27 on card on page 71) 





LOZENGES 


first aid for throat irritations 


SORE THROATS due to coughs and colds, if neg- 


leeted, may result in lost man hours of work. 


THANTIS® Lozenges contain no antibiotic; they 


produce no unpleasant by-reactions in the mouth. 


THANTIS Lozenges relieve pain promptly—reduce 


infection—act prophylactically. 


Twenty-three years’ extensive clinical and lay use 
has proved the safety and effectiveness of this popular 


product. 


® Rex. U.S. Pat. Off. 


forcurochrome i 


First aid for wounds... 


Neglect may cause infection which can be prevented 
by prompt use of ‘Mercurochrome.’® 


No antiseptic has been proved to be more effective 
than ‘Mercurochrome’ for topical application. 


sae Pie) masaesiCOTT & DUNNING, INC, <> BALTIMORE 1, MARYLAND 


(For details, use Key # M-28 on cord on page 71) 





